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A  REVIEW  OF  MATTERS  OF  MOMENT 

By  the  Editor 


Getting  newspapers  to  tell 

THE  TRUTH.  Livingstone  Mc¬ 
Cartney,  who  superintends  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  Hannibal,  Missouri,  writes: 
“The  campaign  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  to  induce  school  people  to  help  the 
newspapers  write  cheerful  comments  on  the 
important  American  event  celebrated  all 
over  the  country,  viz.,  the  opening  of  a  new 
school  term,  is  an  important  service.  The 
press  will  support  the  schools  if  the  matter 
is  put  up  to  it  properly.  Our  Hannibal 
newspapers  do.’*  As  proof  he  sends  this 
cheery  editorial  from  the  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post: 

The  boys  and  girls  of  Hannibal  are  anxious  for 
the  schools  to  open.  It  is  true  that  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  summer  months  in  the  playgrounds,  out 
in  the  open,  but  they  are  anxious  to  again  enter 
school.  This  spirit  among  the  boys  and  girls  no 
doubt  has  been  inspired  by  the  Interest  that  the 
citizens  of  Hannibal  have  taken  in  procuring  for 
them  such  splendid  and  beautiful  school  buildings. 
Schools  are  not  prisons  any  more,  where  little 
fresh-air-loving  boys  and  girls  are  cooped  up  and 
brain  ridden  and  body  fagged. 

Improved  methods  have  taken  the  drudgery 
out  of  school  for  both  pupils  and  teachers.  Read¬ 
ing  lessops!  Why  they  are  just  play  nowadays, 
the  youngsters  taking  different  parts,  and  acting 
out  scenes  in  their  reading  books. 

Shade  of  McGuffy !  How  we  used  to  dread  the 
second  half  of  that  sixth  reader,  the  part  with  all 
the  long  words  in  it!  It’s  different  now.  Most 
sixth  graders  in  our  public  schools  are  far  ahead 
of  the  lesson,  we’ll  venture  to  say.  There  is 
quite  a  different  atmosphere  among  the  boys  and 
girls  of  Hannibal  to-day  in  regard  to  entering 


school,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  than  there  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Young  people  are  appreciative  of 
pleasant  surroundings,  just  the  same  as  are  older 
ones.  In  these  splendid  buildings,  they  are  made 
to  realize  the  great  interest  older  folks  take  in 
them,  and  it  arouses  within  them  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  and  determination  to  do  their  work 
willingly,  good  naturedly  and  when  work  is  done 
along  those  lines,  it  becomes  easy;  it  becomes  en¬ 
joyable. 

Ask  almost  any  boy  or  girl  in  Hannibal  if  they 
are  sorry  the  school  season  is  so  near  at  hand,  and 
they  will  immediately  answer,  “No,  we  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  enter  school. again.” 

Mr.  McCartney  continues:  “Really  you 
people  have  done  wonders  in  persuading  the 
newspapers  away  from  a  silly  and  harmful 
habit  of  suggesting  a  disagreeable  feeling 
about  school.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  a  feature  which 
it  calls  “the  Enquiring  Reporter.”  He 
goes  to  a  different  place  each  day  and  asks 
five  persons  a  question  of  current  importance. 
On  the  day  schools  opened,  the  Tribune 
printed  this: 

The  Question 

Are  you  glad  you  are  going  back  to  school 
Tuesday? 

Where  Asked 

Lincoln  park. 

The  Answers 

Peter  Appel,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  8  years  old. — 
I’m  keen  to  get  back  to  school  to  play  with  Sam 
— they  call  him  Fatty.  We  play  baseball.  ^I’d 
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just  as  soon  play  golf.  That’s  what  I  did  this 
summer.  I  have  a  whole  golf  set.  I  had  an¬ 
other  set,  but  I  used  them  so  hard  I  broke  them. 

Frances  Young,  17  Maple  Street,  9  years  old. — 
Yes,  sir,  because  I  like  to  study,  English  in  par¬ 
ticular,  and  I  like  the  children — that  is,  the  girls; 
I  don’t  like  the  boys — and  I  am  tired  of  the  long 
vacation.  Mother  says  they  are  going  to  place 
boys  in  the  room  with  us  this  year,  and  I  don’t 
like  that. 

Joseph  Wutsko,  151  East  Ohio  Street,  14  years 
old. — Sure.  Why?  To  learn  something  good 
when  you  are  in  school.  You  don’t  learn  out  of 
school.  I  want  to  be  a  school  teacher  in  a  Cath¬ 
olic  school.  That’s  why  I  like  to  go  to  church 
when  I  go  to  school.  Another  reason  is  that  we 
can  play  baseball. 

Mildred  Watkins,  Highland  Park,  10  years 
old. — Yes,  because  I’d  have  something  to  do.  I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  dummy.  Then,  I  can  see 
friends  that  I  can’t  see  during  the  vacation  period. 
I  wish  they  could  figure  some  way  to  cut  out 
arithmetic.  But  we  can’t  have  too  much  geog¬ 
raphy. 

Burdet  Lutz,  Marietta,  Ill.,  9  years  old. — I 
wouldn’t  mind  if  I  could  attend  school  in  Chicago. 
I  like  geography,  but  I’d  sooner  stay  on  the  farm 
and  raise  some  good  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  I’d 
sooner  be  around  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  than  be 
in  school.  Father  says  that  school  comes  first. 

On  the  same  day,  even  the  cartoonist  of 
the  News  broke  the  old  tradition  and  showed 
children  actually  hurrying  to  get  back  to 
school.  But  the  Tribune's  famous  pur¬ 
veyor  of  healthy  humor,  McCutcheon  The 
Great,  harked  back  to  his  own  boyhood’s 
feelings  about  return  to  school  aud  countered 
in  his  own  paper  the  findings  of  the  enquiring 
reporter.  Thus  our  friends  prevent  us  from 
correcting  an  ancient  libel  that  we  and  our 
business  are  hateful  to  children.  One  by 
one  the  subjects  for  the  funny  man’s  pen 
have  been  taken  from  him:  the  mother-in- 
law,  the  Irishman,  the  Jew,  the  pretty  type¬ 
writer  on  whom  her  employer  lavishes 
affection.  Some  of  these  were  worked  to 
death  and  disappeared;  some  have  gone 
because  organizations  of  standing  made 


direct  protests  to  the  newspapers  in  no  un¬ 
certain  words. 

Public  education  is,  of  course,  a  service 
which  every  organ  of  public  opinion  sup¬ 
ports.  That  ridicule,  contempt,  belittle- 
ment  is  subtle  and  powerful  propaganda, 
damaging  to  this  public  service  is  evident  to 
anyone  who  is  capable  of  serious  thought. 
The  financial  rewards  of  teaching  are  not 
superior  to  other  professions  and  pursuits. 
Its  Inheritance  of  despite  has  been  a  heavy 
handicap.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask  news¬ 
paper  editors,  these  men  whose  duty  it  is  to 
think  public-mlndedly,  that  they  stop  sub¬ 
jecting  our  public  schools  to  the  detriment 
caused  by  ridicule. 

The  reduction  of  it  is  cause  for  congratu¬ 
lation.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mark  Twain 
asserted  that  the  school  of  his  manhood  days 
was  a  complete  reversal  of  that  of  his  child¬ 
hood:  “Then  you  had  to  drive  children  to 
school;  now  you  have  to  drive  ’em  out.” 

In  this  spirit.  New  York  and  Chicago 
papers  reprinted  this  initial  greeting  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the 
rest  of  the  force.  It  is  Page  i,  Number  one, 
of  the  official  bulletins  of  the  year: 

“‘Good  morning!  Should  you  happen  to  meet 
that  brilliant  old  gentleman,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  give  him  our  regards  and  tell  him  he’s 
wrong.  What  he  could  truthfully  have  said  is: 
‘He  who  can  does;  he  who  can’t  doesn’t;  he  who 
teaches  both  can  and  does.’ 

“For  proof,  you  could  cite  the  remarkable 
record  of  the  Chicago  schools  for  the  past  year. 
In  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  citizen¬ 
ship,  safety  teaching,  and  lots  of  other  things  you 
and  your  official  families  made  a  distinguished 
record. 

“May  the  coming  year  be  a  fine  one  for  you. 
Create  and  recreate.  To  carry  your  folks  through 
and  deliver  them  in  June  as  fresh  and  hearty  as 
they  are  in  September  is  worth  trying.  We  wish 
you  the  best  of  health  and  the  highest  of  spirits. 
What  Herman  Hagedorn  once  said  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  thinking  Americans  believe  may  well  be 
an  inspiring  thought  to  you:  ‘You  and  those 
working  with  you  are  the  hope  of  the  world.’  ” 

A  Sample  of  the  Soundness  of  the  Popular 
Spirit. — Another  canvass  of  the  Chicago 
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Tribune* s  enquiring  reporter  touches  on  a 
matter  with  which  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view  is  concerned.  It  needs  no  comment: 

The  Question 

Would  you  rather  have  a  son  of  yours  be  a 
college  professor  at  $5,000  a  year,  or  a  prize 
fighter  at  $500,000  a  fight? 

Where  Asked 

Michigan  Avenue  bridge. 

The  Answers 

R.  E.  Stitt,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  railroad  clerk. — 
A  prize  fighter.  One  fight,  then  he  could  retire. 
A  college  professor — well,  he’s  a  college  professor 
as  long  as  he  lives.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
his  work,  but  he  always  has  to  work.  A  prize 
fighter  has  a  few  fights,  gets  his  money,  then  re¬ 
tires. 

Mrs.  Judith  Potter,  5225  Race  Avenue,  house¬ 
wife. — A  college  professor  every  time.  It  is  a 
noble  profession.  There  is  less  money  in  it,  but 
money  is  far  from  being  everything.  I.  taught 
school  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  satisfaction  from 
training  and  guiding  children  for  their  life  work 
is  worth  more  than  mere  gold. 

Ernest  Feast,  5936  South  Peoria  Street,  clerk. 
— We  have  a  young  son,  and  my  wife  and  I  would 
rather  see  him  become  a  teacher  than  a  fighter. 
We  are  not  fight  fans.  Judging  from  the  boy’s 
interests  now,  he  will  be  driving  an  engine,  or  one 
of  those  large  busses — or  something  else  that  runs 
on  wheels. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Hauser,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  house¬ 


wife. — I  certainly  would  want  a  son  of  mine  to 
choose  a  more  dignified  occupation  than  that  of 
prize  fighting.  A  prize  fighter  can  have  no  pride 
in  his  work,  for  at  best  it  is  but  a  vulgar  form  of 
entertainment.  A  college  professor  does  some 
good  in  the  world, 

C.  D.  Brown,  1050  Catalpa  Avenue,  real  estate 
salesman. — That  depends  upon  which  he  is  men¬ 
tally  and  physically  best  fitted  for.  One  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  a  success  in  an  undesirable  field  than  be  a 
failure  in  a  desirable  one.  Five  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  a  fight  would  be  a  nice  nest  egg, 
but  I  would  say  a  college  professor  for  a  son  of 
mine. 

A  Thanksgiving  Gift  for  School-Board 
Members. — “Would  that  the  conception  of 
office  held  by  Washington,”  says  Henry 
William  Elson,  “were  held  by  all  office¬ 
holders!”  The  officeholders  Doctor  Elson 
knows  most  of  are  school  officers.  In  what 
respect  would  Henry  William  Elson  have 
them  like  unto  the  Father  of  his  Country? 
Even  thus:  “There  came  to  him  a  friend 
beseeching  appointment.  To  whom  Wash¬ 
ington  replied:  ‘You  are  welcome  to  my 
house  and  to  my  heart.  My  private  feelings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  To  your 
request  I  am  not  George  Washington  but 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  George 
Washington  I  will  do  you  any  kindness  in 
my  power — as  President  I  can  do  nothing 
for  you.’”  This  incident,  tastefully  printed 
and  beautifully  framed  is  a  suitable  gift 
for  a  superintendent  to  give  to  each  school 
board  member — and  to  himself — to  hang  in 
their  offices  to  ward  off  evil  spirits. 


Fear. — “When  children  are  frightened,  whether  by  the  bogey  stories  of  their  nurse  or 
the  thunders  of  their  father  or  the  satiric  cruelty  of  either  parent  or  tutor,  the  natural 
processes  of  life  are  arrested  and  any  sort  of  malgrowth,  physical  or  mental  or  moral,  may 
ensue,  because  of  the  close  correlation  of  fear  and  vitality.  Wordsworth,  whose  philosophy 
often  went  deep  even  when  his  poetic  Inspiration  waned,  writes  of  ‘the  deep  power  of  joy’; 
and  we  all  know  how  mere  pleasure  adds  to  mental  and  physical  capacity.  If  joy  is  the 
generation  of  power,  fear  and  its  concomitant  misery  are  the  parents  of  impotence.  A 
study  of  innumerable  ‘cases’  of  the  psychoanalyst  reveals  ninety  per  cent,  of  examples  of  the 
damage  wrought  by  fear  to  ten  due  to  any  other  cause  whatever.  What  is  called  obstinacy, 
in  children  as  in  animals,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  expressions  of  fright.” 

— Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas  in  “Our  Mortal  Foe.”  Atlantic  Monthly,  June,  1926 


OUR  MASTER’S  VOICE 
A  REVIEW  OF  WHAT  THE  PUBLIC  THINKS 
By  the  Laymen 


SIR  JOHN  GORST,  after  a  residence 
among  us,  said  we  are  a  race  of 
white  Chinese,  all  thinking  alike 
and  that  the  thoughts  we  think  are  those  of 
the  newspaper  writers.  Oh,  very  well, 
here  is  what  they  are  thinking  for  us,  now. 

“Red  Propagandists  in  American 
Colleges” 

The  editor  of  the  Chicago  TribunPy  com¬ 
ments  in  this  wise: 

Soviet  Russia  is  adopting  a  new  strategy  in 
its  warfare  of  propaganda.  It  is  shifting  its  at¬ 
tack  to  the  opposite  flank.  A  dispatch  tells  how 
hundreds  of  Russian  students,  supplied  with  funds 
by  the  commissariat  of  education  at  Moscow,  are 
planning  to  go  to  the  United  States  to  attend 
American  colleges.  Many  of  these  young  Reds 
have  already  arrived  in  America  and  are  already 
enrolled. 

They  will  study  and  acquire  knowledge,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  but  to  learn  is  not  the  purpose  for 
which  they  cross  the  Atlantic.  Their  purpose  is 
to  teach.  Through  radical  clubs,  class-room 
forensics,  and  social  contacts,  they  are  to  spread 
the  doctrines  of  communism  and  urge  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  soviet  government. 

Thus  the  assault  is  transferred  from  the  worker 
to  the  university  undergraduate.  The  hope  of 
Moscow  is  that  the  new  point  of  attack  will  prove 
more  vulnerable.  The  American  w’orker  has  not 
shown  himself  to  be  a  walling  victim.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  he  might  have  laid  down  his  arms,  drawn 
the  bolt  of  the  postern  gate,  and  welcomed  the 
Red  enemy  into  camp.  But  not  today.  The 
American  working  man  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  solid  phalanxes  of  that  great  middle  class  of 
which  America  is  about  seventy  per  cent,  com¬ 
posed.  And  to  be  a  middle-class  American  is  to 
work  eight  hours  a  day,  bring  home  a  comfortable 
pay  envelope  every  week,  and  ride  in  one’s  car  on 
Sunday.  Soviet  Russia  has  nothing  to  offer  the 


American  w’orker  and  the  worker,  wisely,  knows 
it. 

But  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  There  is 
a  more  plastic  material.  Intellectual  freedom 
cannot  exist  without  a  certain  leaven  of  intellect¬ 
ual  license.  The  scientifically  open  and  receptive 
mind  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  seeds  of  radicalism. 
The  college  student  has  no  livelihood  at  stake;  he 
is  for  the  time  being  a  parasite.  The  college  is 
rightfully  the  place  of  idealism,  but  it  is  easy  for 
idealism,  unchecked  by  the  bounds  of  practicality, 
to  run  riot. 

The  league  of  nations,  the  world  court,  the 
youth  movement,  world  brotherhood,  debt  can¬ 
cellation,  all  the  jumble  of  irenic  isms  find  an 
audience  and  an  advocacy  in  the  college.  It  will 
not  be  remarkable  if  the  scholastic  envoys  of  the 
soviet  find  a  ready  following.  It  will  be  a  test  of 
American  higher  education  to  see  how  far  they 
are  able  to  progress;  to  learn  whether  the  intel¬ 
lectual,  in  undergraduate  body  and  faculty,  is 
less  or  more  stable  than  the  American  working 
man. 


Worth  Reprinting  in  a  School  Paper 

This  meditation  of  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Daily  Globe  shows  such  a  sympathy 
with  young  folks  and  such  a  conception  of 
parents’  duties  in  the  premises  that  it  may 
well  be  repeated  in  such  school  periodicals 
as  are  taken  home: 

The  wwst  mistake  parents  make  is  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  is  frivolous.  Most 
of  them  are,  on  the  contrary,  rather  serious. 
They  have  worth-while  aims  and  ambitions.  If 
a  parent  is  near  enough  in  spirit,  the  child  is  likely 
to  give  some  hint  of  what  the  ambition  is.  His 
best  friend  will  be  the  person  who  helps  him  to 
realize  his  purpose.  The  boy  wants  to  be  an 
engineer;  the  girl  has  a  notion  of  earning  her  own 
living.  The  parent  may  feel  that  it  is  premature 
to  think  about  such  things,  but  it  is  not  wise  to 
say  so.  There  is  a  splendor  about  young  dreams 
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35 

Henry  N.  MacCracken. , 

35 

Marlon  LeRoy  Burton. . 

36 

Clarence  C.  Little . 

36 

Harry  W.  Chase . 

. U.  ofN.  C. 

36 

David  F.  Houston . 

. Texas  Ag. 

37 

James  B.  Angell . 
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Glenn  Frank . 

38 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield  . . 

...  .Mass.  Ag.  Col. 

38 

Jacob  G.  Schurman.  .  . . 

38 

William  G.  Frost . 

39 

Ernest  M.  Hopkins. ... 

39 

David  F.  Houston . 

39 

Albert  Ross  Hill . 

39 

William  M.  Jardlne. .  . . 

39 

Albert  M.  Murphree.  .  . 

. Florida 

40 

Henry  M.  Suzzallo . 

. .  U.  of  Washington 

40 

John  H.  Finley . 

.City  College,  N.Y. 

40 

Alexander  Meiklejohn .  . 

40 

Nicholas  M.  Butler . 

40 

William  H.  P.  Faunce.. 

40 

David  Starr  Jordan. . . . 

41 

Ray  L.  Wilbur . 

42 

James  B.  Angell . 

42 

William  L.  Bryan . 

42 

David  F.  Houston . 

43 

Marion  LeRoy  Burton. . 

43 

Stratton  B.  Brooks.  .  . . 

43 

Edwin  A.  Alderman.  .  . 

. Virginia 

44 

William  0.  Thompson.  . 

45 

Harry  A.  Garfield . 

45 

David  Friday . 

45 

Sidney  E.  Mezes . 

45 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler., 

46 

Marion  LeRoy  Burton. , 

46 

Woodrow  Wilson . 

46 

Charles  R.  Van  Hise. . . 

. Wisconsin 

46 

L.  D.  Coffman . . 

. Minnesota- 

46 

John  P.  McNichols . 

of  that  sort  deserving  of  outside  help.  The 
parent  wise  enough  to  know  his  own  child  is  in  a 
strategic  position. 

Usually  the  realization  of  the  boy’s  or  girl’s 
ambition  points  to  additional  schooling.  It  is 
here  that  the  friendly  parent  can  prove  useful. 
The  child  should  have  expert  advice,  and  it  is 
just  as  well  to  go  down  to  school  and  talk  the 
matter  over  with  the  principal.  It  is  astonishing 
how  often  parents  fall  to  do  this.  A  brilliant  boy 
has  just  entered  college  a  year  late  because  of 
parental  neglect.  He  knew,  and  they  knew, 
where  he  wanted  to  go  to  college,  but  nobody  took 
the  trouble  to  find  out  what  the  requirements 
were.  As  a  result,  after  earning  a  long  string  of 
“As”  and  “Bs”  in  high  school,  the  boy  found 
himself  obliged  to  take  an  extra  year  of  prepara¬ 
tion  to  pursue  a  subject  the  college  held  necessary 
for  entrance.  The  parents  explained  that  they 
had  once  asked  a  graduate  what  the  boy  had  to 
learn,  and  “must  have  misunderstood  his  reply.” 

The  important  thing  is  for  the  father  and 
mother  to  realize  that  the  function  of  parenthood 
is  not  suspended  when  the  school  session  opens. 
It  should  be  rather  intensified.  This  is  a  very 
precious  season.  Habits  of  work  and  life  are 
being  formed.  Friendships  are  helping  the  child 
or  hurting  him.  Life’s  aims  are  being  visualized. 
He  needs  two  mighty  good  friends  — a  father  and 
a  mother. 


Youth  Will  Have  Its  Way 

Lee  White  of  the  Detroit  News  made  a 
table  of  the  ages  at  which  well  known 
college  presidents  took  up  the  task.  If  you 
are  over  forty-six,  kiss  your  cherished  hope 
goodbye.  Statistics  are  against  you,  but 
do  not  give  up,  there  are  other  accomplish¬ 
ments.  Anaximander  cured  himself  of  com¬ 
plaining  at  80  years  of  age,  while  Chilo 
achieved  complete  immunity  from  tooth¬ 
ache  at  76.  He  had  them  all  out. 

The  following  table  gives  the  ages  at  which 
famous  college  presidents  became  heads  of  col¬ 


leges  and  universities: 

28  Helen  H.  Taft . Bryn  Mawr 

29  John  H.  Finley . Knox 

33  Clarence  C.  Little . Maine 

34  Mark  Hopkins . Williams 

35  Andrew  D.  White . Cornell 

35  Charles  W.  Eliot . Harvard 


Uniforms  for  Teachers 

Having  been  accused  of  putting  the 
teachers  into  the  colorful  smocks  of  the  day, 
the  Educational  Review  loves  uniform 
company.  The  eminent  Springfield  Re¬ 
publican  editorializes  upon  uniforms  for 
teachers  in  this  manner: 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  teachers  will  adopt  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  dress  while  on  duty.  Several  cities 
already  see  suggestions  of  it.  There  is  some 
disposition  to  criticize  the  proposed  innovation 
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as  an  interference  with  personal  freedom;  as  a 
form  of  standardization  that  carries  an  unpleasant 
suggestion  of  running  teachers  and  consequently 
pupils  in  the  same  mold,  to  the  peril  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  development.  The  proposal  also  lends 
itself  to  easy  ridicule.  The  objections  are  largely 
if  not  wholly  psychological — which  does  not 
mean  that  they  are  negligible.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  psychology  is  not  all  on  one  side.  The 
clothing  of  authority  with  outward  and  visible 
form  is  a  time-honored  custom.  The  policeman’s 
uniform  identifies  him  unmistakably  as  a  police¬ 
man,  but  it  also  increases  his  impressiveness. 
Perhaps  an  even  better  illustration  of  the  point  is 
the  judge’s  robe.  Its  adoption  in  this  country 
has  been  gradual.  For  many  years  it  was  worn 
by  justices  of  the  United  States  supreme  court — 
where,  except  in  pictures,  only  a  few  of  the  lawyers 
came  under  its  spell — before  state  and  city 
judges  followed  the  august  lead.  What  theoret¬ 
ical  objections  may  be  advanced  in  the  name  of 
democracy — which  would  not  like  to  see  the 
President  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  gold — are  offset 
by  the  increment  of  solemnity  and  dignity  added 
to  the  court’s  proceedings. 

In  American  schools  also  there  has  been  a 
somewhat  similar  development.  The  academic 
gown,  dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  on  commence¬ 
ment  day  and  other  formal  occasions  has  become 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  the  virtually 
required  apparel  not  only  of  the  college  teacher 
but  of  the  trustees,  and  the  recipients  of  honorary 
degrees  and  the  graduating  class.  In  the  pulpit 
also,  the  descendant  of  the  Puritan,  as  well  as  the 
ritualist,  now  wears  a  flowing  robe  setting  him 
apart  from  his  congregation  and  emphasizing  his 
profession  and  his  authority. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  distinctive  garb  for  teachers  would 
doubtless  mean  a  saving  of  cost,  as  well  as  a 
means  of  relieving  the  teacher  of  the  solution  of  a 


problem  and  *preventlng  invidious  distinctions 
based,  perhaps  unconsciously,  upon  dress. 


A  Professor  Looks  at  Youth 

This  cheerful  defense  of  the  younger 
generation  is  by  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
World' 

A  new  slant  on  the  wickedness  of  the  younger 
generation  has  been  given  us  by  Prof.  John 
Erskine.  He,  too,  is  a  little  discouraged  because 
he  finds  that  the  present  generation  of  young 
people  are  “beautiful  to  look  at”  provided  no 
attempt  is  made  to  talk  with  them.  Does  the 
Professor  really  feel  that  the  young  girl  of  twenty 
years  ago  was  as  familiar  with  the  current  events 
and  contemporary  literature  as  the  girl  of  to-day? 
Does  he  really  believe  that  the  great  army  of  alert 
young  girls  who  now  flock  each  morning  to  the 
offices  and  stores  are  inferior  in  mentality  and 
knowledge  to  those  of  the  last  generation  ? 

More  convincing  than  his  indictment  of  the 
young  folks  is  his  criticism  of  their  neglect  by  their 
parents.  “Life  for  the  average  parent  ceases  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  forgets  he  ever  was  a 
child,”  he  says.  He  finds  that  the  average  father 
does  not  think  his  child  a  fit  companion  until  he 
or  she  has  left  college,  at  which  time  the  child 
has  lost  interest  in  its  elders.  He  complains  that 
when  parents  talk  with  their  children  it  is  to 
preach  morality,  rather  than  to  discuss  their  in¬ 
tellectual  interests. 

This  is  a  new  slant  on  the  parental  failure  to 
enter  into  the  lives  of  their  children.  The  usual 
purpose  of  such  probing  into  the  laxity  of  parents 
is  to  explain  the  juvenile  delinquencies;  Prof. 
Erskine  calls  attention  to  the  efifect  upon  the 
child’s  intellectual  life  and  upon  his  tastes  and 
tendencies. 


Knowing  What  He's  After. — “One  of  the  most  potent  incentives  to  effort  has  been  found 
to  be  a  clear  understanding  and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  of  the  objective  he  is 
driving  at  and  a  knowledge  of  his  success  in  approaching  it.  Certain  investigators — 
notably  Judd  and  Arps — have  driven  home  the  idea  that  practice  with  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  of  the  results  of  his  practice  is  far  more  productive  than  the  same  activity 
without  knowledge  of  results.” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers 


PROFESSIONALS  REVIEW  PROFESSIONAL  BOOKS 

Hoi  Bibliologoi 


[Wherein  is  recorded  what  teachers  think  of  certain  books  on  teaching  which  are  warm  from  the 
press,  green  fire,  modest  blushes,  up  with  the  times,  civilizing  the  world,  the  need  of  a  museum  in  every 
school,  the  study  of  written  models,  our  educational  progress  in  the  last  five  years,  the  Constitution 
to  be  taught  better,  diagnosing  the  teacher,  the  teacher  diagnosing  herself,  measurements  getting  down 
to  a  real  revolution,  sex,  and  the  departure  of  educational  authorship  from  the  Atlantic  Coast.] 


T  THE  end  of  the  Roses’  “long 
room”  with  the  American  worthies 
from  the  lithographic  firm  in  which 
their  son  works  beaming  from  the  doors  of 
the  book  lockers  up  and  down  the  side  wall 
is  a  fireplace  larger  than  common  for  city 
houses.  The  trustees,  when  this  building 
was  a  hospital,  used  to  meet  here.  When 
we  gathered  this  evening  John  Falk  and 
Martin  Mahon  lugged  in  a  great  hamper 
which  upon  being  opened  yielded  a  dozen 
or  so  large  chunks  of  disreputable-looking 
wood.  “This  is  treasure  trove  by  Martin 
himself,”  said  John.  “You  ought  to  name 
him  ‘Martin  of  Tours’  for  on  his  trusty 
flivver  he  went  all  over  New  England  last 
summer  and  picked  up  these  pieces  of  wreck 
off  Owl’s  Head,  Maine.  He  sewed  them  in 
a  long  canvas  roll  and  toted  them  a  thousand 
and  thirteen  miles  to  lay  at  Lady  Alice’s 
feet.  I  suppose  the  original  Martin  of  Tours 
was  a  doughty  knight,  but  I’ll  bet  he  never 
carried  a  load  of  wood  a  thousand  miles  for 
any  fair  lady,” 

A  large  billet  of  the  gift  from  the  East  was 
laid  upon  the  cheerful  little  fire  already  re¬ 
minding  us  that  summer  was  gone  and  the 
cheerful  season  of  hospitality  was  come. 
Meantime,  the  Signpost  had  taken  the  big 
dictionary  of  biography  from  Papa  Rose’s 
rack  and  after  imbibing  from  it  spurted  this: 
“John,  of  the  most  exact  of  the  studies,  why 
wander  from  the  safe  road  of  axioms  and 
Q,  E.  D.’s?  Martin  of  Tours  was  no  knight 
and  never  could  so  much  as  give  a  splin¬ 
ter  to  a  fair  lady.  He  was  a  monk,  dear 
John,  a  bishop,  the  founder  of  the  oldest 
monastery  in  France.” 


“And  yet,”  said  Lady  Alice,  who  is  herself 
an  author  of  a  book  on  legendary  art,  “there 
is  a  stained-glass  window  somewhere  depict¬ 
ing  St.  Martin  blessing  the  wood  given  to  the 
women  from  the  monastery  lands  at  Mar- 
moutier.” 

“Aha,  Mr.  Postum!  Peek  in  the  book 
on  me,  will  you?”  chortled  the  Mathema¬ 
tician.  “Old  Martin  wasn’t  so  bad  a  stick 
after  all.” 

At  that  the  green  tint  of  the  sea  water 
began  to  show  in  the  flame  and  all  admired 
it,  as  they  also  admired  Martin,  who  brought 
it,  and  as  they  admired  Lady  Alice,  and  her 
learning. 

Intelligent  Admirers. — Papa  Rose,  our 
monitor,  guide,  and  friend,  produced  some 
letters.  “I  thought,”  he  said,  “you  might 
like  to  look  in  the  mirror.  I  have  here  some 
comments  sent  to  the  Educational  Review 
reflecting  upon  you.” 

“Isn’t  your  mirror  in  a  vanity  case.  Cap¬ 
tain?”  asked  Carolina. 

“You  shall  see,”  answered  Papa  Rose. 
“The  Bruce,  of  the  clan  that  publishes 
the  School-Board  Journal  has  been  moved 
to  write  that  you  have  gotten  away  from 
the  style  of  old  stereotyped  book  reviews 
and  he  is  glad  of  it.  He  says  that  for  twenty 
years  he  has  had  an  abhorrence  of  the 
‘me-too’  stuflF  as  he  reads  reviews  of  school 
books.  ‘You  are  right,’  he  says,  ‘in  having 
your  reviews  made  by  school  men.  They 
may  be  inexpert  reviewers,  but  so  much  the 
better.  The  expert  reviewer  copies  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  what  the  publisher  sends 
him  which  means  little  or  no  professional 
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contribution.  If  school  books  cannot  stand 
the  acid  test  of  the  criticism  of  the  school 
man,  they  deserve  not  to  be  printed.* 

“I  have  another  one  from  our  old  Friend 
Reimold  of  the  World  Book  Company; 
‘Here’s  to  the  Bibliologoi!  May  they  long 
continue  their  good  work  and  keep  their 
good  nature.  They  have  injected  real  mean¬ 
ing  into  book  reviews.  We  congratulate 
them  on  the  splendid  example  they  are 
setting  for  the  highbrows.*” 

“ Doesn’t  he  say  other  highbrows?”  asked 
the  General. 

“I  presume  he  means  that,”  replied  the 
leader. 

“But,”  interpolated  Anna  the  Argumen¬ 
tative,  “these  are  publishers.  I  thought 
you  were  sending  our  proceedings  to  the 
Educational  Review  to  reach  and  increase 
book  readers.” 

“  So  we  are,  my  dear,  and  here.*s  proof  we 
are  succeeding.  Claude  Leland,  librarian 
of  the  educational  library.  New  York,  says, 
‘You  have  touched  the  dead  bones  of  school¬ 
book  reviewing  and  given  them  life.*  Isn’t 
that  a  reader’s  estimate?  I  know  that  you 
have  been  faithfully  studying  everything 
I  gave  you.  I  want  you  to  have  the  en¬ 
couragement  that  is  coming.  We,  as  pro¬ 
fessionals,  are  generally  rated  behind  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers,  the  engineers,  and  the 
stock  gamblers,  so  far  as  our  reading  avidity 
is  concerned.  You  certainly  are  interesting 
one  another  in  the  literature  of  our  business. 
I  hope  your  archives  are  doing  the  same  for 
some  who  read  the  Educational  Review.” 

On  Being  Up  To  Date. — “We  shall  now 
hear  from  that  unsurpassed  devotee  of  pro¬ 
fessional  reading.  Principal  Philip  Manzer,” 
said  our  leader. 

That  active  member  said:  “Mr.  Charters, 
of  Chicago  University,  occasionally  con¬ 
jectures  why  public-school  teaching  is  so 
slow  in  adopting  practices  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  to  be  essential  while  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  will  seize  upon  a  more  economical 
method  as  soon  as  the  laboratory  has 
demonstrated  it.  Ambrose  Cort  says  it  is 
because  there  is  no  dompetition.  We’re  all 


paid  so  much  a  month.  The  efficient  pro¬ 
ducer  gets  no  more  than  the  time-waster. 
Demonstrated  educational  methods,  I  think, 
come  in  chiefly  at  the  behest  of  a  principal 
or  superintendent.  Where  do  they  get 
them?  From  reading,  perhaps,  but  mostly, 
I  think  from  taking  new  courses  in  depart¬ 
ments  of  education,  and  from  visiting  schools 
that  have  reputations.  The  university  high 
schools  seem  to  me  to  have  done  very  not¬ 
able  work  in  improving  methods  in  that  part 
of  our  public-school  system  which  has  been 
slow  to  slough  off  old  and  wasteful  traditions. 
Harl  Douglass  is  professor  of  education  in 
the  University  of  Oregon,  but  he  is  also 
director  of  the  University’s  high  school. 
This  seems  to  me  a  most  desirable  combi¬ 
nation.  It  means  that  at  least  one  high- 
school  faculty  in  the  state  has  to  keep  up  to 
date.  Professor  Douglass  has  just  put  his 
theory  and  practice  into  a  very  attractive 
book/  Modern  Methods.  Elwood  Cubber- 
ley  is  the  editor  of  the  Riverside  Education 
Series  of  which  this  is  a  number.  As  usual 
he  hits  the  modern  high  points  in  his  intro¬ 
duction.  ‘Thinking,  not  mere  reciting,  is 
the  high  school’s  business;  giving  out  and 
hearing  lessons  won’t  suffice  now’;  ‘There 
is  a  professional  procedure  proved  by  experi¬ 
ment  and  as  essential  as  the  established 
methods  of  medicine.  You  can’t  last  if  you 
neglect  it.’  Douglass  says  the  high-school 
principal  needs,  in  one  book,  a  manual  of  the 
newly  developed  high-school  procedures  so 
he  may  say  to  teachers,  ‘Here,  then,  is 
what  progressive  schools  are  doing;  do 
ye  likewise.’  This  author  therefore  begins 
with  a  rattling  good  chapter  telling  us 
teachers  what  should  happen  as  a  result  of 
our  getting  at  a  pupil:  knowledge,  retention 
of  it,  use  of  it,  habit,  skill,  attitude,  and 
ideals.  The  book  starts  right  with  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  purpose  of  high-school 
teaching  and  with  a  definite  plan  of  cam¬ 
paign.  You  should  hear  him  describe  the 
discarding  of  the  old  style  of  teachers  pre¬ 
paring  lessons  as  so  much  text  to  cover. 
Listen  to  his  urge  for  adopting  the  new 

'Modern  Methods  in  High  School  Teaching. — HarlR. 
Douglass.  Houghton  MiiHin  Co.  Boston.  544  pp.  $2.25. 
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procedure  basing  daily  plans  on  aims. 
Shades  of  Hugo  Munsterberg!  He  used  to 
say,  ‘Why  bother  with  aims?  The  Ger¬ 
man  schools  don’t  fuss  with  aims.’  So? 
Now  look  at  the  German  schools!  Douglass 
finds  that  we  older  teachers  are  obstacles  to 
progress.  When  we  don’t  bother  with  aims, 
nothing  happens  to  us  so  far  as  the  monthly 
check  is  concerned.  So  the  new  teachers, 
fresh  from  up-to-date  lessons  in  education 
fall  into  our  lazy  ways.  Really,  I  some¬ 
times  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
world  if  the  public  high  schools  were  shut 
down  for  a  decade  and  we  all  had  to  work  on 
a  competitive  basis.  Some  of  us  would 
starve  to  death,  but  the  world  could  well 
spare  us.  The  progressives  would  develop 
a  type  of  teaching  that  is  teaching.  Then 
we  could  let  the  government  take  over  the 
schools  again,  away  ahead  of  where  they  are 
now,  all  of  them  where  Otis  Caldwell  has  his. 

“I  like  the  book  because  its  general 
principles  are  not  conjectures  and  because 
they  are  illustrated  by  detailed  specimens 
of  procedure.  How  to  plan  a  high-school 
lesson  is  accompanied  by  actual  lesson  plans. 
‘A  new  type  of  high-school  pupil’  works 
itself  into  excellent  arrangements  for  teach¬ 
ing  how  to  get  along  without  teacher.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  with  all  these 
present-day  concerted  proposals  of  organ¬ 
izations  of  teachers  for  smaller  classes  and 
smaller  schools  we  are  showing  that  one 
thing  ailing  the  high  school  is  too  much  of 
the  teacher  element  and  not  enough  teach¬ 
ing.’” 

“Treason!  treason!”  murmured  Carolina. 

“That  is  to  say,”  continued  Philip, 
“while  there  is  so  much  that  is  new  and 
better  in  teaching  methods  which  the 
majority  of  high-school  teachers  have  not 
acquired,  the  abundance  of  organized  pro¬ 
test  against  manufactured  bugaboos  will 
make  many  persons  think  we  ought  to  be 
putting  all  this  spare  energy  into  learning  our 
jobs.  Cubberly  and  Douglass  both  say  we 
haven’t  learned  ours  by  a  long  shot.” 

“There  is  a  lot  here  on  the  technic  of 
visual  aids.  Doctor  Winter,  my  dentist,  is 
up  on  a  whole  lot  more  technics  than  I  am. 


But  if  I  study  this  book,  I  think  I  can  be 
an  expert  in  socialized  class  procedure, 
problem  teaching,  project  teaching,  quizzes, 
examinations,  marking,  measurements,  class¬ 
room  experimentation,  and  individual  diag¬ 
nosis;  for  there  are  here  fine  chapters  on  all 
of  these  matters.  Douglass  isn’t  particu¬ 
larly  tender  but  he  strikes  me  as  being 
refreshingly  true.” 

Education  Means  Civilization. — “General 
Homer  Allen,  gentleman  and  scholar,  will 
continue  the  reviews,”  said  the  Factotum. 

“The  book^  I  drew,”  said  the  General,  “I 
intended  to  skim  and  to  review  in  a  few 
choice  words  based  upon  a  passage  here  and 
there;  but  I  have  put  four  delightful  hours 
upon  it.  In  fact,  I  have  read  it  quite  entire. 
It  is  by  our  old  story-telling  friend  Guerber, 
he  of  The  Myths  of  Greece  and  Rome^  Legends 
of  Switzerland^  and  other  favorite  supple¬ 
mentary  work  for  school  children.  It  is 
practically  a  history  of  the  important  doings 
of  the  world  from  the  Stone  Age  to  now. 
We  who  have  been  for  years  strait-jacketed 
by  courses  of  study  are  accustomed  to 
histories  which  take  one  nation  and  treat 
of  it  from  the  beginning  with  little  or  no 
mention  of  contemporary  doings  elsewhere. 
All  my  life  long  the  nations  in  my  mind 
have  been  in  sealed  packages  because  the 
Swinton’s  General  History  separated  them 
for  me.  My  father  bought  the  famous 
Peter  Parley  Goodrich’s  History  of  the 
World,  two  sumptuous  volumes,  sixty  years 
ago.  I  have  it  now.  It  is  a  separating 
history.  But  I  noticed  that  my  nephew, 
a  high-school  lad  of  fifteen,  greatly  admires 
a  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  which 
he  has,  because  it  is  arranged  by  years  and 
gives  under  every  date  everything  of  im¬ 
portance  that  happened  in  that  year  any¬ 
where.  Mr.  Guerber  has  made  a  story  of 
mankind  on  this  plan.  The  current  wave  of 
motivating  for  citizenship  has  soused  him 
so  well  that  every  chapter  emphasizes  our 
debt  to  the  men  or  peoples  described  in  it. 
‘We  want  to  find  out,’  he  says,  ‘what 

*Story  of  Our  Civilization. — H.  S.  Guerber.  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  407  pp. 
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we  owe  to  men  and  nations,’  but  this  hasn’t 
washed  out  of  him  the  desire  to  tell  all  the 
good  stories  of  all  the  big  men  of  history. 
As  a  result  the  good  old  legends  which 
mathematical  historians  have  proved  to  us 
to  be  without  truth  are  smiling  through  the 
pages  not  knowing  that  they  have  been 
killed.  That’s  one  reason  why  I  didn’t 
skim  the  book,  but  read  it  all.  It  enter¬ 
tained  me.  If  a  supplementary  reader 
can  do  that,  it’s  tip  top.  As  soon  as  Papa 
Guerber  gets  fire,  clothing,  weapons,  and  the 
alphabet  properly  invented,  he  starts  upon 
his  picturesque  journey  through  the  doings 
of  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Canaanites, 
Babylonians,  Israelites,  Greeks,  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  coming  back  to  them  time  and  again 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  each  other.  It 
is  not  confusing.  The  other  type  of  sepa¬ 
rated  history  is.  He  gets  Europe  peopled 
and  America  settled.  He  portrays  our 
revolution  and  that  of  France.  He  brings 
us  through  the  World  War.  His  wars,  his 
biographies,  his  politics,  his  steps  of  progress 
are  all,  to  me,  adequately  done  and  in  the 
manner  of  a  vivacious  story  teller  who  is  not 
afraid  that  you  will  enjoy  yourself  and  fail 
to  drill  upon  your  dates.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  dreariest,  dry-as-dust  teacher  of 
history  would  have  to  work  hard  to  create 
a  distaste  of  this  volume.  I  fancy  it  will  go 
a  long  way,  when  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  to  awaken  a  love  of  history  and  to 
lead  them  to  pursue  the  study  further.” 

Modern  Museums. — Next  came  the  other 
Martin,  Martin  the  Draughtsman.  “Any¬ 
body  here  want  to  know  about  an  industrial 
museum?  Get  the  Macmillan  book^  by 
Charles  R.  Richards.  He  knows.  Rich¬ 
ards  is  a  pioneer  who  renews  his  modernity 
all  the  time.  He  used  the  project  method 
in  1891.  He  was  an  up-to-date  museum 
student  as  soon  as  he  left  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  He  managed  mu¬ 
seums  when  he  was  a  director  of  Pratt 
Institute  and  of  Cooper  Union.  He’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums, 

•The  Industrial  Museumj^CHARLES  R.  Richards.  The 
MacmilUn  Co.,  New  York.  117  pp.  $3.00. 


now.  Art  in  industry  is  the  mission  of 
Charles  R.  He  has  put  amazing  industry 
into  this  book  and  it  is  a  handsome  work  of 
art.  It  describes  the  noted  industrial  mu¬ 
seums  of  the  world.  When  I  am  reading  of 
these  in  Paris,  London,  Munich,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  Nuremberg,  Dresden,  Budapest,  and 
Rotterdam,  I  wonder  where  ours  is.” 

“In  the  top  of  Julius  Rosenwald’s  head, 
I  think,”  said  the  Stevedore. 

“We  are  very  much  behind,”  said  Martin. 
“Every  school  in  this  age  needs  an  industrial 
museum  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  a 
library.  Why  prate  about  teaching  the 
dignity  of  labor  when  you  neglect  so  readily 
collectable  an  exhibit  of  the  triumphs  of 
labor  and  invention?” 

How  Writers  Learn  to  Write  Nowadays. — 
Luther,  the  Literary,  was  next:  “Did  you 
ever  know  of  anyone  learning  how  to  write 
as  the  result  of  studying  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
and  composition?” 

Silence. 

“Did  you  ever  know  of  a  writer  learning 
by  imitating  writing  that  he  liked?” 

“Stevenson,”  said  Peter  the  Reader, 
“intimates  that  such  is  a  usual  practice  of 
those  who  would  become  writers.” 

“I  have  a  fine  book^  here,”  continued 
Luther,  “called  Writing  of  To-day.  The  au¬ 
thors  are  professors  of  schools  of  journalism. 
Doctor  CunlifFe  of  Columbia  University; 
Doctor  Lomer,  now  librarian  of  McGill 
University.  What  they  have  done  is  to 
set  the  models  on  the  pedestal  and  tell 
you  to  get  to  work.  Stanley  Waterloo  here 
in  Chicago,  than  whom  (I  hope  you  get  that 
‘than  whom’  stuff;  I  learned  it  in  a  high- 
school  class  in  forensics) — than  whom 
Chicago  never  produced  a  better  writer, 
used  to  say  that  if  you  wrote  like  Addison 
you’d  have  one  reader,  yourself.  Our  two 
doctors  have  given  us  in  this  book  Amer¬ 
ican  and  English  writing,  the  best  of  to-day, 
sorted  according  to  subjects.  There  are 
descriptions  as  done  by  Pennell,  Hudson, 
Terhune,  Mary  Roberts  Rhinehart,  Aldous 

^Writing  of  To-day. — J.  W.  Cunliffe,  Gerard  R.  Lomer. 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York.  302  pp.  $2.00. 
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Huxley,  Simeon  Strunsky,  and  five  others. 
There  are  narratives  by  Sir  Philip  Gibbs 
and  ten  more.  There  are  interviews — 
William  Allen  White  contributes  one.  There 
are  editorials  by  Brisbane  and  Slosson; 
Humor  by  Franklin  P.  Adams,  Stephen 
Leacock,  Don  Marquis  and  others;  contro¬ 
versial  articles;  literary,  dramatic,  musical, 
and  art  criticism.  No  English  teacher  can 
be  happy  without  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
books  for  laboratory  use.” 

A  Quinquennial  Review  of  the  High 
Points. — Henry  the  Humanist  spoke  on 
Frank  Graves: 

“It  is  five  years  since  Frank  Pierrepont 
Graves  was  inaugurated  State  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  President  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  In  accordance 
with  their  custom  the  Regents  have  issued  a 
volume^  of  his  most  important  addresses 
and  papers.  There  are  sixty-nine  of  these, 
arranged  in  order  of  composition.  They 
serve  as  a  chronicle  of  educational  and  civic 
thought  during  this  period.  Thirty-five  of 
Doctor  Graves’s  editorials  from  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  appear.  The  quiet 
geniality  of  the  author  gives  a  refreshing 
sprightliness  to  his  discussion  but  there  is  no 
weakness  in  his  treatment  of  fundamental 
questions.  Education,  as  he  sees  it,  is  no 
small  local  matter.  ‘The  schools  do  not 
belong  to  the  city  or  the  town  and  should 
not  be  considered  among  the  municipal 
expenditures.  If  they  are  classified  in  the 
city  budget  they  will  inevitably  get  the 
small  end  of  it.  It  has  long  since  been 
decided  by  every  court  in  the  land  where 
the  matter  has  been  tested  that  the  schools 
come  under  the  control  of  the  State.  Since 
the  whole  State  is  concerned  it  cannot  leave 
so  important  a  function  to  the  whims  of  a 
community.  Schools  are  different  from 
other  community  interests;  they  deal  with 
the  future;  their  products  do  not  remain 
where  created;  their  function  is  larger  than 
a  town  function;  their  units  of  adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  larger.’  Doctor  Graves’s 

‘Addresses  and  Papers. — Frank  Pierrefont  Graves. 
Press  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany.  390  pp. 


various  reviews  of  present-day  tendencies 
are  vigorous.  He  recognizes  the  value  of 
tradition  and  the  danger  of  making  it  a 
fetich.  ‘Education  in  a  democracy  has  to 
be  different  from  that  inherited  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  favored  few.  We 
are  not  chosen  to  maintain  a  system  but 
to  serve  our  present  needs.  Everything 
must  be  adapted,  not  blindly  preserved. 
The  space  of  Greek  and  Latin  has  been 
narrowed  by  a  host  of  other  substantial  and 
liberalizing  studies.  It  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  to  join  forces  with  the  advocates  of 
the  new  and  not  to  fight  them  ?’ 

“The  volume,  truly,  is  a  treatise  upon 
American  education  to-day.  But  as  it  was 
composed  mostly  as  speeches  and  with  the 
intent  of  holding  the  interest  of  various 
audiences  it  has  a  movement  and  appeal 
often  absent  from  formal  works  and  is 
therefore  much  easier  reading.  If  the 
author  were  not  so  modest  he  would  have 
realized  that  his  fine  collection  of  comments 
upon  our  main  problems  of  to-day  is  a  work 
of  immense  value  as  reference  and  should 
have  been  indexed  by  subjects  touched 
upon.  The  educational  department  of  New 
York  State  developed  indexing  as  an  art. 
Let  some  of  the  experts  there  tackle  this 
very  useful  volume  and  add  this  estimable 
feature  to  the  next  edition.” 

An  Insistent  Demand  upon  Public  Schools. 
— Mary  Willis,  alias  Polly  the  Politician, 
life  member  of  the  Women’s  City  Club,  the 
Women’s  Municipal  League,  the  Women’s 
Republican  Club,  the  Women’s  Democratic 
League,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  was  next,  with  six 
books — count  ’em,  six! 

“I  have  read  more  references  this  year  to 
the  need  of  teaching  the  Constitution  in  the 
public  schools  than  in  all  the  rest  of  my 
life.  State  after  state  since  the  last  war  has 
been  passing  laws  requiring  its  inclusion  in 
courses  of  study.  William  Guitteau,  former 
superintendent  of  Toledo  schools,  cooperates 
with  Hanson  Hart  Webster  in  producing  a 
business-like  little  book^  that  seems  to  me 

‘The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — Guitteau 
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just  the  thing  for  a  basis  of  good,  thorough, 
practical  study.  After  a  short,  clear  chap¬ 
ter  on  fundamental  American  principles, 
it  takes  up  the  Constitution,  piece  by  piece, 
and  comments  upon  it,  just  as  the  thorough 
and  interesting  old-fashioned  preachers  used 
to  read  the  scripture  lesson,  verse  by  verse 
with  immediate  disquisitions  on  each  in 
plain  language  conditioned  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  audience.  I  didn’t  skim  this 
Guitteau  book.  I  read  every  word  of  it. 
It  is  practical.  It  is  interesting.  It  leaves 
me  with  a  clear  conception  of  what  the  Con¬ 
stitution  means  to  us  to-day.  In  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  of  ordinary  intelligence  it  will 
render  similar  service  to  our  children. 

“I  presume  you  read  the  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  warning  against  dry-as-dust  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Constitution  so  as  to  create  a 
distaste  for  it.  Authors  are  working  success¬ 
fully  to  avoid  such  a  calamity.  Thomas 
Norton,  a  Chicagoan,  has  a  book^  appearing 
a  little  earlier  than  Guitteau’s.  It  also 
runs  the  words  of  the  Constitution  in  small 
digestible  portions  and  answers  in  direct 
fashion  the  questions  that  the  ordinary  boy 
and  girl  would  naturally  ask.  In  his  com¬ 
ments,  Norton  makes  it  very  clear  why 
each  provision  is  necessary  as  conditioned 
by  circumstances  in  the  Revolutionary  days 
and  now.  He  gives  a  chart,  showing  at  a 
glance  the  scope  of  the  whole  document. 
Professor  Tuft’s  book^  is  a  story  of  liberty 
and  order.  It  gives  a  running  account  of 
the  progress  of  social  cooperation  through  the 
clan,  the  days  of  warrior  predominance, 
the  rise  of  the  middle  class,  and  the  big 
venture  of  1776.  He  puts  the  Constitution 
in  its  whole  setting  and  after  an  analysis, 
article  by  article,  goes  into  the  present  and 
future  problems  of  democracy  for  which  we 
are  preparing  the  generation. 

“Geoffrey  Parsons®  approaches  the  Con¬ 
stitution  through  the  youngsters’  familiarity 
with  rules  in  his  own  games.  The  necessity 
of  them  in  every  activity  is  shared  by  differ- 

iThe  Constitution  of  the  United  States. — ^Thomas 
James  Norton.  Little  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  298  pp.  $2.00. 
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ent  people.  His  book  has  many  pictures  in 
it  of  incidents  familiar  to  boys  and  girls  and 
related  to  our  government  not  as  far-off 
things  but  as  that  which  you  and  I  and  every¬ 
body  else  abiding  by  rules  for  our  own  good, 
made  for  ourselves. 

“Professor  Williamson'*  collects  and  edits 
230  choice  selections  by  master  writers: 
Ross,  Lowell,  Godkin,  Bryce,  Cooley,  Taft, 
Hart,  Roosevelt,  Taussig,  Villard,  George, 
Ely,  Marx,  Engels,  Seligman,  and  govern¬ 
ment  reports,  on  democracy,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  laws,  industry,  profit  sharing,  single 
tax,  socialism,  bolshevism.  Immigration, 
crime,  the  negro,  education,  rural  problems, 
tariff,  conservation,  political  parties,  honesty 
in  government,  and  public  opinion.  Almost 
every  selection  has  enough  controversial  mat¬ 
ter  in  it  to  make  the  book  eminently  suited 
for  high-school  use  and  to  impress  upon 
our  young  people  that  they  have  a  big  and 
splendid  task  before  them  in  the  number 
and  importance  of  unsettled  problems.  I 
would  program  this  book  at  one  period 
everyday  through  the  junior  year — com¬ 
pulsory. 

“My  last  assignment  is  this  beautiful 
little  volume®  on  the  supreme  purpose  of 
schooling.  It  is  the  summary  of  the  faith 
of  the  grand  apostle,  Thomas  Davidson. 
Older  Chicago  remembers  him  and  his 
Fellowship  of  the  New  Life.  Harris,  and 
Dewey,  and  Chubb,  and  Lloyd  Jones,  and 
Salter,  lectured  with  him.  The  book  has 
an  appreciation  of  Davidson  by  Ernest 
Moore  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  the  address  at 
Hingham  in  the  ’eighties,  published  in  the 
Educational  Review  at  that  time.  It  is 
the  world-old  longing  for  perfection  of  the 
soul,  the  Platonic  harmonious  development, 
vitalized  by  Davidson’s  extraordinary 
power.” 

It^s  Out  at  Last ! — Next  was  Carolina, 
excited:  “I  just  knew  it  would  come  and 
now  it  has.  You  are  familiar  with  the  case- 
study  method  by  which  teachers  are  taught 

^Reading's  in  American  Democracy. — ^Thames  Ross 
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to  find  out  what’s  the  matter  with  a  naughty 
child  and  how  to  cure  him  ?  Well,  the  thing 
has  spread.  They’ve  come  to  making  case 
studies  out  of  us,  the  teachers.  Three  Wis¬ 
consin  bold  adventurers  have  actually 
written  a  book^  on  the  technic  of  coming  into 
your  room  and  sizing  you  up.  My!  My! 
It’s  a  bold  thing.  It  has  us  classified. 
There  is  the  teacher  who  doesn’t  know  her 
subject,  the  teacher  who  doesn’t  know  how 
to  teach  it,  the  teacher  who  is  a  teacher 
because  he  lacks  ability  to  succeed  else¬ 
where,  the  teacher  who  lacks  common  sense, 
who  dislikes  children,  who  lacks  moral 
standards — oh  dear,  the  whole  sorry  crew 
is  here  and  the  superintendent  and  the 
principal  are  given  prescriptions  to  try  on 
them  just  as  though  they  were  inmates  of  a 
hospital!  And  the  supervisory  types,  the 
swivel-chair  artist,  the  cynic,  the  optimistic 
impressionist,  the  silent-owl  type,  the  know- 
it-all  professor — they  walk  through  the 
pages  with  the  merciless  glare  of  these  three 
Wisconsin  critics  full  upon  them.  It  just 
seems  as  though  the  good  old  days  of  glorify¬ 
ing,  coddling,  and  applesaucing  us  dear 
teachers  are  coming  to  an  end.  These 
awful  laboratory  educators  are  going  to 
say  to  us:  ‘You  gotta  make  good  or  get 
out.’  Me?  I’m  glad;  I’m  tired  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  through  which  a  bluffer  can  so 
easily  go.  I’m  sick  of  being  babied  by  base¬ 
less  compliment.  I  want  to  be  told  the 
truth  about  my  work,  just  as  the  art  students 
are,  and  the  medics,  and  the  other  pro¬ 
fessionals.  The  Anderson,  Barr,  and  Bush 
book  aims  at  the  improvement  of  teaching, 
so,  of  course,  it  has  to  admit  that  teaching 
isn’t  good  enough.  But  I  must  give  you 
distinctly  to  understand  that  the  whole 
movement  of  the  book  is  constructive.  It 
is  not  a  ridicule  of  poor  teaching  any  more 
than  a  medical  work  is  reviling  the  sick. 
It  is  corrective.  The  authors  know  that 
supervision  is  far  from  being  a  science,  at 
least,  not  yet  a  scientific  practice  by  princi¬ 
pals  and  other  supervisors.  So  this  book 
impresses  on  the  man  who  is  over  teachers 

'Visitirijf  the  Teacher  at  Work:  Case  Studies  of 
Directed  Teaching. — Anderson,  Barr,  Bush.  D.  Appleton  & 
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why  he  is  over  them  and  exactly  how  he  can 
train  them  to  make  the  service  all  that 
public-school  work  ought  to  be.  I’ll  say 
that  these  three  Wisconsinians  have  done 
eminently  well.” 

Another  One  Embracing  the  Same  New 
Problem. — Now  came  Our  Lady  Disdain,  the 
Fair  Helen,  remarkably  serious  for  her: 

“My  book^  is  on  the  same  theme — 
correcting  the  teacher.  But  in  this  case 
someone  else  is  not  told  how  to  correct  us 
but  we  are  told  how  to  correct  ourselves. 
We  have  mannerisms,  says  the  gentle  author, 
President  Davis.  What  good  are  they? 
Why  are  you  so  afraid  of  criticism?  Don’t 
you  want  to  do  a  workmanlike  job?  How 
are  you  going  to  do  it  unless  you  diagnose 
your  virtues  and  your  faults?  This  country 
has  an  enormous  faith  in  us.  It  isn’t 
founded  on  fact.  Our  system  hasn’t  been 
measured  accurately  enough  for  that.  The 
faith  of  the  founders  of  America  is  the  basis 
of  the  most  of  our  educational  support. 
But  the  Pritchetts  and  others  are  attacking 
blind  faith  in  education  and  want  proof. 
Doctor  Davis  has  collected  the  common 
criticism  upon  us,  the  teachers.  It  makes 
very  practical  reading.  The  effective  an¬ 
swer  to  all  this,  he  says,  is  improved  service, 
results,  measurable  gains,  better  product. 
To  me  the  book  is  intensely  interesting  and 
practical.  The  correction  that  out-classes 
all  others  is  self  correction.  Make  no  mis¬ 
take  about  that.  Some  instinctive  urge  for 
self-preservation  makes  me  resent  your 
criticism  of  me.  My  inner  resistance  is 
against  it.  But  when  I  start  to  find  out  for 
myself  what  my  poor  points  are,  I  have  no 
resentment. 

“I  remember  years  ago  that  a  few  words 
in  Marcell’s  Study  of  Languages — all  I  can 
recall  of  the  book — made  a  deep  Impression 
on  me:  ‘Self-correction  is  the  thing  that 
makes  men  great.’  I  guess  Socrates  and 
the  seven  wise  men,  each  of  whom  is  said 
to  have  handed  down  the  maxim,  ‘Know 
thyself,’  had  this  in  mind.  Very  well, 

^Self  I mprovement :  A  Study  of  Criticism  f  or  T etchers. 
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with  this  attitude  toward  criticism  we  will 
study  Doctor  Davis’s  book  with  keen  relish. 
He  has  children’s  opinions  of  teachers. 
They  are  racy.  He  has  ‘criticisms  to  be 
criticised.’  It  is  a  piquant  section.  Then 
he  gets  into  the  swing  of  his  self-improvement 
proposals.  Here  he  is  at  his  best,  sympa¬ 
thetic,  optimistic,  broad,  definite,  clear, 
and  practical.  ‘If  you  and  your  school 
are  perfect,’  says  this  mountain  philosopher, 
‘develop  a  critical  attitude  toward  yourself 
or  you’re  a  dead  one.’  Does  he  have  a 
rating  scale?  Sure!  It’s  a  self-appraisal 
scheme.  ‘I  study  me.’  ‘Plan-books,’ 
‘Mind-reading,’  ‘Getting  Down  to  Cases,’ 
‘Fool  Written-work,’  ‘Repetitions,’  ‘The 
Fear  of  Silence  during  the  Recitation,’ 
‘Fewer  Questions,’  ‘Racing  with  the  Clock,’ 
‘Tagging  along  with  the  Textbook,’  ‘As¬ 
sumed  Superiority,’  are  some  of  the  things 
discussed,  startling  in  their  frankness,  but 
gentle  in  their  presentation.  Oh,  I  think 
this  is  a  rare  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  our  art!  If  I  were  a  school  manager  I 
would  buy  a  copy  for  every  teacher  in  my 
staff.  I  would  find  occasion  to  say  privately 
to  each  one:  ‘You  are  so  free  from  the 
common  defects  of  teaching  and  it  means  so 
much  to  me  to  have  such  a  teacher  in  this 
corps  that  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  any  of  these  excellencies. 
If  you  would  do  me  the  favor  to  read  this 
book  and  tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,  I 
should  appreciate  it  more  than  Duncan  Tell.’  ” 

See  What  Measurements  Have  Done ! — 
John  Falk  who  had  shown  no  shadow  from 
the  Post’s  reflection  on  his  mathematical 
accuracy  now  took  a  turn. 

“The  other  day,”  he  said,  “I  went  to 
Evanston.  On  the  train  was  our  Hugh 
Foresman  who  introduced  me  to  a  tall, 
good-looking  young  man.  Foresman  said 
to  his  companion:  ‘Tell  him  about  your 
experiment.’  Then,  turning  to  me,  Hugh 
said,  ‘My  HI’  friend  has  worked  out  a  really 
remarkable  thing  in  the  thriving  city  of 
Trinidad,  Colorado.  He  has  turned  the 
school  system  of  Trinidad  upside  down,  but 
the  town  loves  him  Still.’ 


“‘He  couldn’t  do  that  and  be  still,’  I 
ventured,  but  it  missed  Hugh  entirely.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  this  six-foot  Corning 
gentleman  was  born  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  began 
at  the  very  beginning  of  his  teaching  to  see 
the  utter  absurdity  of  our  making  the  course 
of  study  the  pabulum  for  all  children  when 
we  know  that  a  quarter  of  them  can’t 
assimilate  it,  and  another  quarter  can’t  find 
enough  in  it  to  keep  them  busy.  I  got  so 
much  out  of  this  young  fellow’s  talk  that 
through  Foresman  he  sent  me  his  book.^ 
Here  it  is.  I  think  it  is  the  most  practical 
and  satisfactory  piece  of  educational  adjust¬ 
ment  I  ever  saw.  Search,  and  Shearer,  and 
Kennedy,  and  Burke,  and  Washburn,  and 
Mrs.  Parkhurst  have  addressed  their  talents 
and  industry  to  the  breaking  of  the  lock- 
step  by  means  of  their  Pueblo  Plans,  Batavia 
Plans,  Elizabeth  Plans,  Winetka  Plans,  and 
Dalton  Plans.  They  are  pioneers.  They 
are  deserving  of  gratitude.  I  give  mine. 
Corning  attacks  the  same  old  dragon;  but 
invention  has  brought  him  new  weapons; 
the  educational  tests.  They  have  shaken 
our  faith  in  our  grading  methods.  Many  a 
school  system  has  given  tests  and  done 
nothing  with  the  results.  Coming’s  book, 
as  you  would  glean  from  its  title,  takes  up 
the  matter  where  many  perfunctory  testers 
have  quit.  He  is  appalled  by  the  impossible 
task  of  the  teacher  of  an  ordinarily  graded 
room.  Only  about  half  of  the  children 
of  any  class,  as  shown  by  the  tests,  are 
fitted  for  the  course  of  study  in  that  room. 
Such  a  condition,  prevalent  everywhere,  is 
unjust  to  child,  to  teacher,  to  taxpayer. 
Corning  truly  says  our  graded  schools  are 
not  graded  at  all.  Real  tragedies  are  re¬ 
sulting  from  it,  ruining  the  mental  life  of 
boys  and  girls.  The  disclosures  of  mental 
measurements  point  to  a  revolution  in  school 
management.  The  break  is  bound  to  come. 
We  have  to  reverse  our  procedure  so  as  to 
give  every  day  one  amount  of  mental  food 
to  one  sort  of  child  and  another  amount 
to  another.  We  can’t  aflFord  forty  tutors 

lAfter  Testing,  What?  The  practical  use  of  test  results  in 
one  school  system. — Hobart  M.  Corning.  Scott,  Foresman  and 
Co.,  Chicago,  New  York.  213  pp.  $i.6o. 
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for  every  public-school  class.  The  quotients 
of  the  tests  show  five  more  homogeneous 
groups  than  the  class  group.  There  are 
‘average/  ‘below  average/  ‘much  below 
average/  ‘above  average/  ‘much  above 
average.*  If  it  were  possible  to  put  all 
your  city’s  children  into  one  plant,  you 
would  have  five  groups  in  every  grade. 
Corning  tried  three:  ‘average,’  ‘below  aver¬ 
age,’  ‘above  average,’  how  he  made  a 
three-track  course  of  study,  how  he  re¬ 
organized  his  buildings  so  as  to  put  the 
same  grades  in  separate  buildings  although 
compelling  children  to  walk  past  one  school 
to  get  to  another,  how  he  won  parents  to 
the  plan,  how  he  prevented  it  from  increas¬ 
ing  costs,  are  told  in  his  little  blue  book, 
with  real  sprightliness  and  much  common 
sense.  You  will  get  no  idea  of  one  trying  to 
push  himself  or  his  town  into  prominence  by 
advertising  a  plan  which  will  bring  a  Trini¬ 
dad  millenium  to  an  imperfect  educational 
system.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  project  con¬ 
ceived  intelligently  and  carried  out  effec¬ 
tively.  ‘There  are,  doubtless,’  he  says, 
‘mistakes  and  imperfections  in  our  scheme 
but  our  new  courses  do  recognize  differences 
in  capacity  among  individuals.  No  course 
of  study  which  doesn’t  do  that  can  function 
fairly  for  the  pupils.’  ‘Our  children  have 
now  been  classed  in  ability-groups  for  four 
years.  The  storm  of  opposition  which  was 
anticipated  never  came.  The  teachers 
like  it.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six  ad¬ 
vantages  for  it  are  listed  by  them.  If 
only  a  fourth  of  them  are  valid,  we  have 
done  well,  for  the  increased  number  of 
children  who  are  working  in  accordance 
with  their  abilities  is  ample  justification  for 
the  reform.’” 

Sex  in  School. — Doctor  Batwell,  our  health 
expert  was  next:  “Here  is  a  small  book^ 
describing  the  sex-teaching  that  is  done  in 

*Sex  Education:  Lessons  in  Sexual  Physiology  and 
Hygiene. — Philip  Zenner,  M.  D.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York.  133  pp.  $1.50. 


Cincinnati  schools.  Doctor  Zenner,  an 
M.  D.,  sent  a  woman  physician,  who  had  been 
a  teacher,  to  give  lessons  to  school  girls  on 
care  of  their  persons,  the  functions  of 
motherhood,  and  other  vital  subjects,  which 
for  some  mediaeval  reason  are  sometimes 
neglected  in  our  system  of  education  which 
is  preparation  for  life,  or  if  we  believe  Ca- 
menius,  Helvetius,  and  Dewey,  is  life. 
Doctor  Zenner  gave  similar  lessons  to  boys. 
So  many  school  systems  realize  the  necessity 
of  this  sort  of  teaching  and  are  so  nervous 
about  it  that  an  exact  account  like  this  of 
actual  lessons  given  successfully  ought  to  be 
welcome.  ‘Boys,’  says  the  doctor,  ‘our 
lesson  this  morning  is  on  habits’  and  then 
come  his  actual  words,  running  on  for  half 
an  hour.  The  other  lessons  are  similar, 
simple,  conversational,  matter  of  fact, 
effective.” 

As  each  reviewer  had  finished,  Karl 
Roberts  had  taken  the  book,  looked  at  its 
title  page  and  made  a  note.  “What’d  I 
tell  you  the  other  night?”  he  asked.  “Look 
at  this.  Eighteen  authors  are  represented 
by  the  books  reviewed  tonight.  Five  be¬ 
long  to  the  Atlantic  coast  states;  twelve 
work  and  write  west  of  the  Alleghany  Moun¬ 
tains  and  one  is  in  heaven.  The  East  is 
waning.  Its  inspiration  must  come  from 
the  West” 

“ — and  from  heaven,”  added  the  sign  post. 

Then  came  the  lovely  procession  of  Hebes: 
Lady  Alice,  Anna  the  Arguer,  and  The 
Viking  Queen,  bearing  sweet-smelling  cups 
and  offerings  of  both  crispness  and  softness, 
saltness,  and  sweetness.  Martin  of  Tours 
slipped  some  magic  powder  on  the  fire  so 
that  it  burned  steadily  with  an  intense  red 
flame.  Out  went  the  electric  lights;  all 
the  room,  including  Washington  and  the 
Founders  on  the  wall,  blushed  crimson.  So 
we  sat  and  talked  of  this  and  that  until  we 
folded  the  accordion  chairs,  put  them  back 
of  B.  Franklin  and  J.  Adams,  shut  the  doors, 
and  hied  us  homeward. 
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WAY  DOWN  SOUTH.— trip 
from  Washington  to  Dallas  requires 
less  than  forty-eight  hours.  On  a  hot 
Monday  evening  late  in  August  the  dome  of 
the  Capitol  faded  out  of  view  as  the  heavy 
train  pulled  out  of  the  Washington  Union 
Station  bound  for  St.  Louis.  Waves  of  heat 
seemed  to  roll  across  the  cornfields  of  south¬ 
ern  Indiana  and  Illinois  before  the  train 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  late  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Two  hours’  stopover  in  St.  Louis 
with  supper  on  a  stool  in  Fred  Harvey’s  res¬ 
taurant  made  a  welcome  break  in  the  journey. 
At  sunset  we  were  again  on  our  way  toward 
the  Great  Southwest.  The  evening  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  club  car  was  all  of  oil  and  cattle 
and  cotton.  A  heavy  rainfall  during  the 
night,  followed  by  delightfully  cool  weather 
Wednesday  morning,  brought  joy  to  the  tour¬ 
ists,  but  was  greeted  with  scowls  by  the  cotton 
men,  who  predicted  dreadful  ravages  by  the 
boll  weevil  unless  hot  dry  weather  came 
soon.  Tank  cars  and  cattle  trains  which 
crowded  the  sidings  reflected  the  activities 
of  nearby  oil  wells  and  cattle  ranges.  In 
some  places  the  black  oily  soil  of  the  road 
was  worked  into  a  hopeless  mire  by  the  feet 
of  cattle.  Cotton  plantations  became  more 
and  more  numerous  until  as  we  neared 
Dallas  the  fields  were  a  solid  mass  of  beauti¬ 
ful  waving  plants.  Here  and  there  a  single 
early  bloom  by  its  whiteness  served  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  background  of  green.  Shortly 
after  one  o’clock  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
we  were  in  the  Dallas  Terminal,  an  excellent 
passenger  station,  completed  in  1918.  Eleven 
trunk  line  railroads  operate  one  hundred 
passenger  trains  a  day  in  and  out  of  this 
terminal.  They  are  the  Gulf,  Colorado 
and  Santa  Fe;  RockTsland;  Frisco;  Houston 


and  Texas  Central;  Texas  and  Pacific;  St. 
Louis  Southwestern;  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas;  Trinity  and  Brazos  Valley;  Texas 
and  New  Orleans;  Fort  Worth  and  Denver, 
and  Southern  Pacific. 

In  the  Land  of  Cotton. — An  area  of  remark¬ 
ably  fertile  soil  several  hundred  miles  in 
width,  extends  westward  from  the  Atlantic 
Seaboard  across  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  Here  climate 
and  soil  have  combined  to  make  possible  the 
famous  cotton  belt.  A  century  ago,  King 
Cotton  had  his  throne  in  Georgia,  but  even 
the  richest  lands  are  gradually  exhausted 
when  required  to  produce  a  cotton  crop  year 
after  year  unaided  by  fertilization  or  rota¬ 
tion.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the 
center  of  the  Cotton  Kingdom  has  moved 
ever  toward  the  West  as  planters  have  sought 
for  virgin  soil.  Today  Texas  is  the  leading 
cotton  state  with  an  annual  production  of 
over  four  million  bales,  or  about  one  third 
of  the  total  American  crop.  In  1925,  Okla¬ 
homa  was  credited  with  1,550,000  bales; 
Arkansas  with  1,530,000  bales;  Louisiana 
with  900,000  bales;  and  New  Mexico  with 
61,000  bales;  bringing  the  total  yield  for 
the  Southwest  to  8,141,000  bales;  more  than 
half  the  cotton  crop  of  the  entire  United 
States.  Favored  by  a  climate  peculiarly 
adapted  to  keeping  the  boll  weevil  in  check 
and  possessed  of  vast  areas  of  black  soil  only 
slightly  impaired  by  cultivation,  Texas  bids 
fair  to  maintain  its  place  of  leadership  in 
cotton  growing  for  many  years  to  come. 
Cotton  is  grown  in  most  sections  of  the 
state,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  found 
in  an  area  with  black  waxy  soil  extending 
from  San  Antonio  and  Wichita  Falls  to 
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Texarkana.  Dallas  owes  much  of  its  pros¬ 
perity  to  its  location  in  the  heart  of  this 
rich  agricultural  region.  The  cotton  dealers 
of  Dallas  handle  upwards  of  two  million 
bales  annually,  making  it  the  largest  inland 
cotton  market  in  the  world. 

Questions  of  Marketing. — Dallas  County’s 
first  bale  of  cotton  of  the  1926  crop  was 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  Dallas  Cotton 
Exchange  August  19th,  more  than  a  month 
later  than  last  year  when  the  first  bale 
reached  the  Dallas  Exchange  on  July  15th. 
The  arrival  of  this  bale  of  new  cotton  was 
the  signal  for  discussion  of  marketing  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  stated  that  the  advice  of 
those  who  had  made  a  study  of  conditions, 
was  to  hold  cotton  until  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  Some  predicted  thirty  cent  cotton  by 
February  although  the  price  at  that  time 
was  around  seventeen  cents.  The  basis  of 
this  prediction  was  in  the  belief  that  the 
ravages  of  the  boll  weevil  would  reduce  the 
crop  below  the  demand.  Mr.  J.  T.  Orr, 
President  of  the  Texas  Farm  Bureau  Cotton 
Association,  who  was  one  of  the  passengers 
in  the  train  from  St.  Louis,  was  of  the  opinion 
that  cooperative  marketing  would  do  much 
to  help  the  cotton  raiser  because  the  habit  of 
selling  cotton  as  soon  as  it  is  ginned,  inevit¬ 
ably  causes  a  slump  in  prices.  Mr.  Orr 
spoke  enthusiastically  of  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  cooperative  marketing  headed 
by  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois  and  Macy 
Campbell  of  Iowa.  This  committee  met  in 
connection  with  the  Washington  convention 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  last 
February.  Many  leaders  in  the  farm  move¬ 
ment  are  looking  forward  to  the  Dallas 
meeting  in  the  hope  that  important  forward 
steps  may  be  taken  in  the  solution  of  the 
farmer’s  problems,  through  the  agency  of 
sympathetic  understanding  and  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  schools  and  colleges.  The 
farmer  is  being  told  that  reduction  of  acreage 
through  diversification  of  crops  will  improve 
the  fertility  of  his  land  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  his  profits.  That  this  advice  is 
given  slight  consideration,  is  proved  by  the 
great  unbroken  fields  of  cotton  throughout 


northeastern  Texas.  The  Fort  Worth 
Record-Telegram  in  an  editorial  entitled 
“Weevil  to  the  Rescue”  sums  up  the  matter 
as  follows: 

If  a  normal  crop  from  his  acreage  should  have 
been,  say,  one  hundred  bales  and  the  pests  have 
reduced  it  to  fifty,  the  farmer  is  not  going  to  be 
hard  to  convince  that  planting  cotton  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  half  of  it  to  the  boll  weevils  is 
bad  business.  He  will,  or  should,  be  willing  to 
put  half  of  that  acreage  in  something  that  boll 
weevils  will  not  eat.  Then  he  will  be  sure  of  a 
top  price  for  the  cotton  he  does  produce  and  have 
only  one  half  as  much  seed  and  planting  cost. 
Between  the  bankers,  the  business  men,  the 
county  agricultural  agents,  the  diversified  crop 
associations,  governmental  recommendations, 
some  good  old-fashioned  horse  sense  and  the  boll 
weevils,  cotton  farming  should  arrive  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  and  profitable  basis  in  another  generation 
or  two.  Object  lessons  help  wonderfully. 

The  Convention  City. — The  1920  govern¬ 
ment  census  gave  Dallas  the  rank  of  forty- 
second  city  in  size  in  the  United  States.  The 
city  is  a  financial  and  commercial  center 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  its  population. 
Dallas  ranks  nineteenth  in  bank  clearings, 
twenty-third  in  postal  receipts,  twenty- 
first  in  building  permits,  fifteenth  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  jobbing  market  and  fifth  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  dry  goods.  It  is  the  home  of  the 
Eleventh  District  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
The  visitor  is  impressed  with  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  appearance  of  Dallas.  New  construc¬ 
tion  is  in  evidence  everywhere.  A  number  of 
tall  buildings  produce  an  attractive  sky  line, 
visible  for  miles  in  every  direction  across  the 
level  lands  surrounding  the  city.  One  of 
the  most  delightful  spots  in  Dallas  is  the 
University  Club  located  on  the  roof  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Building.  The  City  Club  occupies 
quarters  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Southland 
Life  Building.  The  Dallas  Athletic  Club 
has  a  thirteen-story  club  and  office  building. 
The  Scottish  Rite  Cathedral  is  a  magnificent 
building  containing  one  of  the  best  pipe 
organs  in  the  Southwest.  A  number  of 
modern  hospitals  give  Dallas  rank  as  an 
important  medical  center.  A  Medical  Arts 
Building,  eighteen  stories  in  height  is  de- 
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signed  especially  for  the  offices  of  doctors  and 
dentists.  A  great  church-building  program 
is  just  nearing  completion.  The  Southern 
Methodist  University  opened  in  1915  is  erect¬ 
ing  an  up-to-date  educational  plant.  Dallas 
has  forty-four  public  elementary  school 
buildings  and  six  high  schools.  The  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  of  the  schools  are  conveniently 
located  in  a  well  arranged  building  only  two 
blocks  from  the  down-town  hotel  center. 
The  Texas  State  Fair  occupies  a  tract  of  147 
acres,  at  the  head  of  Exposition  Ave. 
Organized  in  1886,  it  entertains  about  a 
million  visitors  annually.  It  is  said  that  the 
Canadian  National  Exposition  is  the  only 
other  exhibition  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
which  outranks  the  Texas  State  Fair.  The 
general  sessions  of  the  Department  of  Super¬ 
intendence  will  be  held  in  the  Auditorium  at 
Fair  Park.  It  seats  five  thousand  people. 
A  few  steps  from  the  Auditorium  is  the  Ex¬ 
hibit  Building  with  92,000  square  feet  of 
space.  In  a  corner  of  the  Fair  Park  is  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery,  where  a  variety  of  fish 
in  artificial  pools  attract  many  visitors. 

Hotels. — The  leading  hotels  in  Dallas  are 
new  and  up-to-date.  Diagonally  across  the 
street  from  each  other  in  the  heart  of  the 
business  section  are  the  Adolphus  and  the 
Baker.  A  new  addition  just  completed 
gives  the  Adolphus  825  sleeping  rooms.  In 
the  Junior  Ball  Room  fifteen  hundred  per¬ 
sons  may  be  seated  for  a  meeting  or  twelve 
hundred  served,  at  a  banquet.  The  new 
eighteen-story  Baker  Hotel  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $5,500,000.  It  has  700  guest 
rooms.  The  ball  room  accommodates  850 
persons  and  the  roof  garden  about  five  hun¬ 
dred.  The  Baker  Hotel  Company  also 
operates  the  Hotel  Texas  at  Fort  Worth. 
The  Jefferson  Hotel,  opened  in  1917,  has 
450  rooms  and  a  ball  room  where  500  guests 
can  be  served.  The  Hilton  Hotel  with  320 
rooms  was  built  in  1924.  Stoneleigh  Court, 
Melrose  Court,  Maple  Terrace  and  Sanger 
Apartment  Hotel  have  four  hundred  or  more 
rooms  in  each.  All  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  three  years,  and  have  first-class 
equipment  and  service.  Among  other  hotels 


may  be  mentioned  the  Southland,  Scott, 
Waldorf,  Park,  Campbell,  Milam,  Texan, 
Oak  Lawn  Inn,  Irvington,  and  St.  George. 
Requests  for  sleeping-room  reservations 
should  be  addressed  to  Z.  E.  Black,  Chair¬ 
man  Housing  Committee,  Dallas  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Transportation. — The  Southwestern  Pas¬ 
senger  Association  has  authorized  a  round- 
trip  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fares  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  and  dependent  members  of 
their  families  who  will  attend  the  fifty- 
seventh  annual  session  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  in  Dallas.  Tickets  will 
be  on  sale  in  this  territory,  which  extends 
southwest  from  St.  Louis,  through  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  beginning 
Tuesday  February  22,  1927,  with  return 
limit  March  loth.  Other  passenger  associa¬ 
tions  will  probably  authorize  dates  of  sale 
and  rates  to  conform  with  the  action  of  the 
Southwestern  Railroads.  For  those  who 
wish  to  travel  by  diverse  routes  going  and 
returning  it  is  hoped  to  have  a  tourist  ticket 
to  include  stop-overs  in  San  Antonio,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Galveston  and  other  points  of  interest 
in  Texas  and  the  South. 

Local  Committees. — The  organization  of  the 
committees  to  care  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
visitors  and  to  handle  convention  details 
is  well  under  way.  The  chairmen  of  these 
committees  are  as  follows:  General  Chairman, 
N.  R.  Crozier,  Supt.  of  Schools;  Transpor¬ 
tation,  E.  B.  Cauthorn,  Asst.  Supt.  of 
Schools;  Housing  in  Residences,  J.  F.  Peeler, 
District  Supt.  in  charge  of  Elementary 
Schools;  Information,  Julius  Dorsey,  Dis¬ 
trict  Supt.;  Ushers,  Major  Deshler  Whiting, 
Dallas  Jr.  R.O.T.C.;  Flowers  &  Decorations, 
Miss  Edna  Washington,  Principal  of  School 
for  the  Deaf;  Music,  Miss  Sudie  L.  Williams, 
Supervisor  of  Music,  Elementary  Schools; 
School  Exhibits,  Miss  Etta  Harlan,  Super¬ 
visor  of  Art,  Elementary  Schools;  Meeting 
Places,  J.  O.  Mahoney,  Director  of  Evening 
Schools;  Housing  in  Hotels,  Z.  E.  Black, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Under  Six  Flags, — In  the  lobby  of  a  hotel  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texas 
in  Dallas  is  a  stand  of  colors.  Several  of  the  forces.  A  Mexican  Army  surrounded  a  force 
flags  of  which  it  is  composed  are  unfamiliar  of  186  Texans  who  held  out  bravely  in  the 
to  the  casual  observer.  Inquiry  developed  Alamo  at  San  Antonio.  On  March  6,  1836, 
the  fact  that  these  flags  symbolize  the  history  the  Mexican  bugles  sounded  “no  quarter’* 
of  Texas.  Probably  no  other  state  has  given  as  the  final  assault  began.  Not  a  man  of  the 
allegiance  to  six  flags.  On  the  upper  left  is  defenders  lived  to  tell  the  story.  Here  fell 
the  Bourbon  fleur-de-lis,  planted  first  at  Travis,  Bowie,  and  Crockett,  leaders  whose 
Matagorda  Bay  by  that  stout-hearted  ex-  names  stand  high  in  the  history  of  the  South- 
plorer.  La  Salle.  He  was  murdered  by  west.  The  Mexican  Army  under  Santa 
mutineers  in  1687.  News  of  La  Salle’s  Anna  advanced  rapidly  driving  all  before  it. 
enterprise  reached  the  ears  of  Spanish  At  the  field  of  San  Jacinto,  Houston  made 
officials  and  Captain  Alonzo  de  Leon  was  his  stand.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  March 
sent  out  with  orders  to  replace  the  lilies  of  21st,  his  little  army  surprised  Santa  Anna,  as 
France  with  the  bannerof  Spain.  He  arrived  it  advanced  to  the  attack  with  the  battle 
two  years  after  La  Salle’s  death,  restored  the  cry,  “  Remember  the  Alamo.”  Houston’s 
fort,  encouraged  missions  and  developed  artillery  consisted  of  two  small  cannon,  the 
agriculture.  The  country  was  named  Texas,  gift  of  friends  in  Cincinnati.  By  night- 
which  in  the  Indian  language  means  fall  the  Mexicans  were  routed  and  the  Lone 
“Friends.”  For  over  a  century,  Spain  held  Star  flag  floated  over  Texas.  Difficulties 
sway,  but  in  1824,  Mexico  revolted  and  be-  surrounded  the  little  republic  until,  in  1845, 
came  an  independent  nation.  Meanwhile  it  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  American 
American  settlers  were  flocking  into  Texas.  Union.  Boundary  disputes  led  soon  after 
In  1830,  Mexico  prohibited  the  further  en-  to  the  Mexican  War.  Early  in  1861  Texas 
trance  of  colonists  from  the  United  States,  adopted  an  ordinance  of  secession  and  the 
Matters  rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse.  Stars  and  Bars  replaced  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Stephen  F.  Austin,  who  had  gone  to  carry  a  The  state  was  readmitted  to  the  Union  in 
memorial  from  the  Texans  to  the  Mexican  1870.  Since  more  than  half  a  century  has 
Congress,  was  arrested  and  held  in  prison  passed  since  then  most  of  the  present  inhabi- 
for  two  years.  Then  came  the  war  for  tants  of  Texas  have  lived  their  entire  lives 
Texas  independence.  General  Sam  Houston  under  the  folds  of  Old  Glory. 

LABOR  CHIDES  THE  SCHOOLS 

H.  G.  Good 

[Mr.  Good,  of  Ohio  State  University,  treats  of  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations  toward  the 
schools.  He  tells  you  some  things  that  will  surprise  you.  “If,”  he  says,  “labor’s  criticism  is  based 
on  fact,  the  public  should  be  told;  if  it  is  false,  organized  labor  should  be  told.”] 

Men  speak  of  free,  universal  and  universality — we  have  not  attained  that, 
democratic  education  as  though  it  even  now,  in  any  state.  “Public  edu- 
were  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  cation,”  as  used  at  different  times  and  in 
inevitable  achievements  of  the  American  different  places,  means  many  different 
people.  History  does  not  sustain  this  view  things;  but  public  education  in  America, 
of  a  foreordained  outcome.  Elementary  as  we  of  to-day  understand  it,  is  a  slowly 
education  was  not  generally  free  even  by  growing  tree  first  planted  perhaps  eighty  or 
1850;  nor  secondary  education  by  1890;  ninety  years  ago. 

nor  university  education  by  1926.  As  for  And  democratic  education — that  was  not 
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achieved  in  early  days,  partly  because  our 
ancestors  did  not  desire  it.  This  is  as  true 
of  New  England  as  of  the  country  to  the 
southward.  In  an  educational  way,  New 
England  was  fortunate  in  her  faults  and  her 
limitations.  The  sterile  soil,  the  nature 
of  the  topography  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Indians  preserved  the  compactness  of  her 
settlements;  these  and  her  religious  intoler¬ 
ance  safeguarded  the  homogeneity  of  her 
people;  and  both  together  made  possible 
the  theocratic  town.  Where  State  and 
Church  were  one,  it  was  easy  to  carry  out 
the  idea  of  Luther  and  the  Reformation  that 
the  State  should  assume  educational  duties 
in  support  of  the  Church.  But  neither  were 
the  colonists  of  New  England  nor  those  of 
any  other  section  much  interested  in  the 
general  education  of  the  common  people 
beyond  the  elements  of  reading  and  the 
principles  of  religion.  Public  education, 
free,  universal  and  democratic  was  not  one 
of  the  original  doctrines  of  the  American 
people.  Do  we  even  now  with  keen  desire 
strive  for  it? 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  idea 
was  in  the  air  in  Europe  and  America.  In 
America,  John  Adams  from  the  North  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  at  the  South  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  it.  Even  then  some  of  the 
leaders  in  government  and  the  professions 
had  no  notion  of  public  education,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  views  of  Washington,  Jay,  and 
Benjamin  Rush.  It  was  still  some  decades 
before  there  were  institutions  to  match  the 
ideas;  and  the  “real  but  belated  beginnings’* 
of  public  education  in  America  should  be 
dated  not  from  the  seventeenth  nor  the 
eighteenth  century  but  from  about  1830. 

To  the  demands  and  resolutions  of  organ¬ 
ized  labor  we,  in  part,  owe  the  beginning  of 
the  public-school  system.  In  1830,  the 
Workingmen’s  Party  in  Philadelphia  de¬ 
manded  “a  system  of  education  that  shall 
embrace  equally  all  the  children  of  the  state, 
of  every  rank  and  condition.”  Similar 
aims  were  set  up  and  set  forth  by  the 
workingmen  of  Boston,  New  York,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Cincinnati,  and  every  large  city  in  the 
country.  In  their  reports  the  labor  associ¬ 


ations  made  specific  recommendations  for 
the  expansion  and  improvement  of  the 
course  of  study  and  teaching  and  they 
criticised  the  existing  schools  because  the 
education  furnished  in  them  was  limited  to 
“a  simple  acquaintance  with  words  and 
ciphers.”  Organized  labor  claims,  there¬ 
fore,  with  some  show  of  justice,  that  it  was 
among  the  first  agencies  to  urge  free  and 
democratic  education  in  this  country.  Labor 
now  feels,  perhaps  again  with  some  justice, 
that  for  bread  it  has  been  handed  a  stone. 

That  labor’s  Interest  in  public  education 
has  not  declined  is  proved  by  the  criticism, 
whether  kindly  or  trenchant,  which  comes 
from  labor  councils  and  leaders.  They  are 
here  following  a  widespread  and  familiar 
practice  of  the  American  people  which 
shows  how  much  we  have  at  heart  the  good 
of  our  children.  Business  criticizes  the 
public  school  because,  at  great  cost,  the 
pupils  do  not  learn  the  right  things,  right, 
that  is,  for  business;  the  church,  because 
they  learn  too  much  that  it  considers  false; 
and  the  home,  because  they  learn  nothing 
at  all,  their  days  being  filled  full  of  new¬ 
fangled  frills  and  frivolities.  In  view  of  all 
that  is  being  said  about  public  education, 
labor’s  report  upon  our  principal  industry, 
involving  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  nation, 
is  serious  and  calm. 

We  may  begin  with  arithmetic.  That, 
at  any  rate,  seems  non-controversial.  The 
schools  may  teach  biased  ethics,  prejudiced 
history,  false  science  and  formal  hygiene; 
but  in  arithmetic,  two  and  two  make  four, 
“always,  everywhere  and  for  all.”  So  it 
would  seem. 

Yet — “Even  arithmetic  is  so  taught  as  to 
bolster  the  profit  system.  To  illustrate,  the 
teacher  will  give  the  scholars  the  following 
problem  to  solve:  ‘If  a  shoemaker  receives 
$5.00  for  making  a  pair  of  shoes  and  his 
employer  sells  them  for  $5.25,  what  percent¬ 
age  of  profit  did  the  employer  make  in  the 
transaction?’ 

“The  impression  the  student  gets  from 
such  a  question  is  that  the  shoemaker  makes 
big  money  while  the  employer  makes  little 
profit.  .  .  .  Let  us  see  how  illumlnat- 
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ing  the  same  problem  would  be  if  presented 
in  accordance  with  facts  as  we  know  them: 
‘If  the  material  in  a  pair  of  shoes  costs  $i.(X) 
and  the  workers  in  a  shoe  factory,  collec¬ 
tively,  receive  ^1.25  for  making  the  shoes 
and  the  shoes  are  then  sold  for  $12.00,  what 
percentage  of  profit  did  the  employers  of 
labor,  jobbers,  and  retailers  make  on  the 
transaction?’ 

“The  results  of  this  miseducation  are 
revealed  every  day  in  all  our  social  relation¬ 
ships.^” 

“Even  arithmetic” — and,  of  course, 
history  much  more — furnishes  a  vehicle  for 
carrying  social  prejudice  and  misinterpre¬ 
tation.  The  late  Mr.  Gompers  said:  “The 
histories,  the  books  which  record  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  the  human  race,  have  magnified  the 
heroes  of  war,  the  captains  of  industry  and 
of  commerce,  the  guiding  aristocratic  and 
autocratic  influences  of  power,  but  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  masses  which  is  the  real  history 
of  the  whole  world  from  primitive  man 
until  the  civilization  of  to-day  has  been 
suppressed.”  Others  have  even  more  ex¬ 
plicitly  charged  that  history  as  it  is  taught 
in  the  schools  prejudices  the  young  against 
organized  labor,  teaches  them  to  despise  the 
labor  movement  and  glorifies  the  strike¬ 
breaker.  Labor  asks  that  the  history  of 
its  organization  and  what  that  organization 
has  done  for  humanity  should  be  made  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  as 
that  history  is  taught  in  the  schools.” 

What  is  Truth?  We  may  not  be  able 
surely  to  say.  Few  things  are  more  difficult 
than  a  simple  statement  of  the  truth  about 
a  simple  matter.  But  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
that  labor’s  views  and  position  should  re¬ 
ceive  careful  and  sympathetic  treatment? 
It  is  one  of  the  laboring  man’s  complaints 
that  his  views  and  the  organsof  labor  opinion 
are  not  given  their  place  in  the  public  schools 
beside  the  views  and  the  organs  of  the 
manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper  and  the 
public  official,  civil  or  military.  It  is 
charged  that  labor  leaders  are  not  allowed  to 
speak  in  the  schools;  that  publications 
sympathetic  with  labor  are  barred  on  the 

'James  H.  Maurer,  The  Nation,  Sept.  20,  1922. 


ground  that  they  are  radical;  that  though 
youth  is  never  too  youthful  to  hear  the 
members  of  the  rotary  clubs  from  the  school 
platform  it  is  usually  considered  too  impres¬ 
sionable  to  hear  labor’s  side  of  any  question. 

On  the  personal  side  also,  we  are  some¬ 
times  told,  there  is  something  to  be  desired. 
Labor  asks  whether  the  schools  are  public 
schools  or  after  all  middle-class  institutions. 
In  public  schools,  class  jealousies  should 
have  no  place;  but  they,  the  schools,  come 
in  for  criticism  like  this:  “Workingmen  have 
observed  the  snobbishness  of  the  average 
school  teacher.  If  she  shows  any  sympathy 
for  workingmen  and  their  families  it  is  the 
condescending  sympathy  that  is  worse  than 
contempt.  She  herself  is  not  a  working 
woman  but  a  ‘professional’  woman,  her 
starvation  wages  notwithstanding.” 

Labor  criticises  the  public  schools  because 
it  thinks  they  teach  history  and  geography 
and  “even  arithmetic”  with  an  aristocratic, 
commercial  or  industrial  bias.  The  aims 
and  the  concrete  achievements  of  organized 
labor  are  ignored  or  even  actively  decried. 
Labor’s  voice  is  not  heard.  Labor’s  service 
is  not  recognized.  And  the  laboring  man, 
his  wife  and  his  children  are  treated  with 
condescension  or  contempt  in  a  school  for 
which  they  have  struggled  and  which  is 
ostensibly  the  school  of  our  democracy. 

Whether  these  criticisms  are  based  upon 
facts  and  widespread  conditions  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  first-rate  importance  to  us  all.  It  is 
another  matter  of  hardly  less  importance 
to  the  ultimate  success  of  public,  free,  uni¬ 
versal,  democratic  education,  that  a  large 
and  highly  organized  section  of  the  public 
believes  such  assertions.  If  the  criticisms 
are  true,  the  American  public  should  know 
it;  if  they  are  false,  organized  labor  should 
know  it;  in  fact,  in  either  event,  both  should 
know  it. 

The  public  school  is  a  strong  institution; 
but  for  its  ultimate  success  in  democratizing 
America  we  need  the  undivided  support  of 
our  fellow  citizens  in  the  greatest  and  most 
diflficult  enterprise  that  has  ever  engaged  a 
great  nation — the  education  of  the  people 
by  the  people. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  HAZARDS 

Thomas  W.  Gosling 

[Here  is  a  matter  that  we  cannot  dodge  any  longer.  Henry  Ford  has  thrust  it  upon  us.  Mr. 
Gosling,  Yale  College  graduate,  began  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati;  he  joined  the  State 
Departmemt  of  Public  Instruction  of  Wisconsin;  he  is  now  superintending  the  public  schools  of 
Madison.  He  likes  that.] 


ED-BLOODED  boys  and  girls  of 
secondary-school  age  will  not  give 
much  heed  to  pusillanimous  doctrine. 
They  want  to  live  richly  and  gloriously  and 
to  enjoy  the  adventures  which  life  brings. 
Recognition  of  this  natural  and  commend¬ 
able  spirit  of  youth  will  help  us  to  determine 
the  materials  and  the  methods  of  instruction. 

Hazards  are  all  about  us.  We  cannot  re¬ 
move  them.  We  ought  not  to  fear  them. 
We  must  accept  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  them  contribute  to  the  enlargement 
of  life.  Just  as  primitive  man  contended 
against  an  unfavorable  environment  and 
gained  strength  through  the  struggle,  so  we 
today,  facing  new  situations  with  elements 
of  danger  unknown  in  other  times,  will  grow 
strong  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  resist 
and  to  adapt.  In  meeting  the  challenge 
to  live,  our  youths  will  find  “The  Moral 
Equivalent  of  War.” 

In  presenting  plans  for  safety  education 
in  the  schools,  there  must  be  due  regard  for 
the  age  and  the  capacity  of  the  children  who 
are  instructed.  The  elementary  school  may 
properly  devote  much  attention  to  the  in¬ 
culcation  of  right  habits  of  action  under  many 
different  conditions.  The  secondary  school, 
while  building  upon  and  extending  this  habit- 
formation  tp  wider  ranges  of  action,  should 
add  new  elements  of  training.  The  first 
division  of  the  secondary  period — the  junior 
high  school — may  find  its  objective  in 
service  to  others.  The  senior  high  school, 
while  continuing  to  form  habits  and  to  teach 
the  beauty  of  service,  will  meet  the  needs  of 
older  students  by  encouraging  investigation 
and  the  application  of  their  findings  to  more 
purposeful  living. 


Safety  education  is,  then,  one  aspect  of 
character  education.  It  is  a  branch  of  ethics. 
It  is  not  mechanical  method  touching  only 
the  externals  of  living,  but  it  is  spiritual 
training  penetrating  the  innermost  recesses  of 
personality.  For  this  reason  it  cannot  be 
reduced  to  form  nor  can  it  be  achieved  by 
any  limited  procedure.  To  be  effective, 
safety  education  must  depend  upon  knowl¬ 
edge,  upon  habit-formation,  upon  attitudes, 
and  upon  ideals.  In  this  respect  it  is  like 
all  other  worthwhile  education.  It  is  like 
other  education  in  this  respect  also — that  it 
is  never  complete  and  that  it  needs  fresh 
accessions  in  order  not  to  be  lost. 

In  the  last  analysis,  safety  education  will 
depend  upon  respect  for  human  personality. 
Where  this  attitude  and  this  moral  ideal  are 
lacking,  safety  education  is  not  much  more 
than  an  appeal  to  selfish  fear.  It  may  save 
lives  but  it  will  not  save  life,  for  life  is  saved 
only  when  it  is  spent  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal. 
Not  enough  is  done  when  care  is  taken  merely 
to  keep  human  bones  from  breaking  and 
human  flesh  from  laceration.  Bones  and 
flesh  are  to  be  spared  that  they  may  be  used 
in  great  causes  by  a  personality  which  both 
suffuses  and  transcends  them. 

The  cultivation  of  respect  for  human  per¬ 
sonality  is  one  of  the  greatest  tasks  of  the 
school.  It  is  not  a  simple  task.  The 
methods  of  accomplishing  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  formula.  Certain  observances, 
however,  on  the  part  of  parents,  teachers, 
and  society  will  contribute  to  the  end  in 
view.  Parents  who  wish  to  develop  in  their 
children  a  due  respect  for  personality  will 
accomplish  their  purpose  by  observing  the 
following  guides  of  action: 
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1.  Train  to  self-reliance  in  conduct. 

2.  Train  to  honesty  in  thinking. 

3.  Train  to  independence  in  thinking. 

4.  Train  to  generosity  in  thinking  and  in 
action. 

5.  Respect  the  ownership  of  property  by  chil¬ 
dren. 

6.  Respect  the  rights  of  children  as  you  expect 
your  own  to  be  respected. 

7.  Refrain  from  nagging. 

8.  Refrain  from  fault-finding. 

9.  Praise  worthy  conduct. 

10.  Give  friendly  and  gentle  counsel  when 
wrong  is  done. 

11.  Respect  the  opinions  of  children. 

12.  Give  opportunities  for  initiative. 

13.  Give  freedom  in  increasing  measure  under 
guidance. 

14.  Teach  reverence  for  Deity. 

15.  Set  the  example  of  right  living. 

The  influence  of  the  teacher  will  extend 
the  work  of  the  parent  by  attention  to  the 
following  items : 

1.  The  child  is  younger  but  not  necessarily 
inferior  to  the  teacher. 

2.  In  the  process  of  becoming  an  adult,  the 
child  will  make  mistakes  due  to  inexperience  and 
immaturity. 

3.  The  child  is  not  to  be  treated  scornfully  for 
his  mistakes  or  for  his  ignorance  nor  is  he  to  be 
made  the  object  of  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

4.  The  child  has  rights  which  the  teacher  should 
not  invade.  Among  these  are  the  right  to  play 
and  to  be  happy  and  the  right  to  courtesy  and 
kindness. 

5.  Wholesome  and  effective  living  is  within  the 
reach  of  everyone. 

6.  The  child  should  be  taught  to  respect  the 
rights  of  others  as  he  expects  his  own  to  be  re¬ 
spected. 

7.  Truth-telling  and  square-dealing  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  social  solidarity. 

8.  One  maintains  self-respect  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  in  which  he  observes  high  standards  of 
decency  and  honor. 

The  efforts  of  the  parent  and  of  the 
school  to  inculcate  respect  for  personality 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  the  efforts  of 
society  directed  to  the  same  ends.  The 
contributions  of  society  may  be  made  as 
follows ; — 


1.  Decent  living  shall  have  its  reward  in  public 
esteem. 

2.  Indecent  and  dishonest  practices  shall  have 
no  social  sanction. 

3.  Human  rights  are  superior  to  the  rights  of 
property. 

4.  Every  possible  effort  must  be  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  miscarriage  of  justice. 

5.  Social  progress  is  measured  not  by  increase 
of  wealth  but  by  increase  in  the  well-being  of 
persons. 

Any  program  of  safety  education  which 
attempts  to  accomplish  its  ends  without 
building  up  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  and  of  human  personality  will  be  ineffec¬ 
tive.  To  be  sure,  superficial  and  mechanical 
devices  may  be  presented  but  they  will  not  be 
sufficiently  fundamental  to  do  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done. 

The  opportunities  for  service  afforded  to 
pupils  of  junior  high-school  age  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  appealing.  It  would  not  be  right 
to  assume  that  the  habit-forming  period 
ends  with  the  elementary  school.  Habit- 
formation  is  a  life-long  process.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  service  ideal  is  emphasized  appro¬ 
priately  in  the  junior  high-school  period. 
Boys  and  girls  in  the  early  adolescent  period 
respond  readily  to  altruistic  appeals.  They 
are  eager  to  serve,  especially  if  their  service 
can  be  performed  in  groups  united  in  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose.  Safety  clubs,  safety  patrols, 
and  other  similar  organizations  offer  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  expressing  early  adolescent 
aspirations. 

Plays  and  games  which  cultivate  alertness, 
agility,  and  quick  motor  responses  will  pro¬ 
vide  appropriate  agencies  in  the  junior  high 
school  for  training  children  to  meet  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  modern  life. 

Nature  study,  general  science,  manual 
arts,  and  home  economics  afford  teachers 
excellent  opportunities  for  increasing  the  in¬ 
terests  of  children  in  problems  which  relate 
to  safety.  Health  education,  including 
physical  training,  nutrition,  sleep,  rest,  and 
mental  attitudes,  gives  another  opportunity 
which  junior  high-school  teachers  cannot 
afford  to  neglect.  All  of  these  subjects  and 
methods,  if  placed  upon  the  service  level  and 
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not  presented  merely  as  mechanical  devices 
for  taking  adventure  out  of  life,  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  a  safety  program. 

The  kind  of  teaching  which  is  appropriate 
in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  junior 
high  school  will  be  less  effective  with  older 
pupils.  Boys  and  girls  in  the  period  of  later 
adolescence  are  exceedingly  selfconscious 
and  sophisticated.  They  tend  to  hide  their 
real  feelings  under  a  mask.  These  condi¬ 
tions  are  not  to  be  condemned  but  rather  to 
be  accepted  as  natural  concomitants  of  one 
period  of  life.  They  are  sign  posts  which 
point  the  way  to  wise  teachers  showing 
paths  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  paths  to 
follow. 

A  further  difficulty  which  arises  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  proposal  to  introduce  new 
teaching  material  into  the  senior  high  school 
arises  from  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
schedule.  Even  those  high-school  principals 
and  teachers  who  readily  admit  the  need  of 
instruction  in  safety  will  be  among  the  first 
to  ask  where  such  instruction  can  find  a 
place  in  an  already  crowded  curriculum. 
Strong  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  an 
additional  subject  of  study  is  likely  to  be 
met  everywhere. 

For  the  two  reasons  just  given,  safety 
education  in  the  senior  high  school  must  be 
presented  on  a  different  level  from  that  which 
is  occupied  by  the  elementary  school  and  by 
the  junior  high  school.  The  habit-formation 
of  the  elementary  school  and  the  service  ideal 
of  the  junior  high  school  will  continue 
through  the  senior  high  school.  The  stress, 
however,  will  need  to  be  placed  at  a  new 
point.  Investigation  and  the  application  of 
findings  to  more  purposeful  living  harmonize 
with  the  age  and  the  intellectual  level  of 
senior  high-school  students.  These  inves¬ 
tigations  may  relate  to  such  subjects  as  the 
following: — 

1.  Safety-engineering. 

2.  Highway-construction. 

3.  City-planning. 

4.  Science  of  traffic-control. 

5.  Statistics  of  accidents. 

6.  History  of  accident-prevention. 


7.  The  principles  of  physical  health. 

8.  Standards  of  morality. 

9.  Inventions  that  may  contribute  to 
safety. 

10.  Economic  aspects  of  safety-control. 

11.  The  relation  of  the  individual  to  the  social 
group. 

Some  of  the  subjects  already  included 
within  the  high-school  program  of  studies 
afford  good  opportunities  for  safety  educa¬ 
tion.  Biology,  physics,  chemistry,  civics, 
history,  and  a  newcomer,  sometimes  called 
the  problems  of  democracy — all  lend  them¬ 
selves  readily  to  teachers  who  realize  their 
responsibilities. 

The  general  purport  of  this  discussion  is 
to  show  that  safety  education  cannot  be  a 
superficial  or  mechanical  process.  Devices 
and  techniques  are  helpful  but  inadequate. 
Safety  education  is  a  problem  for  the  whole 
of  society  and  not  for  the  school  alone.  If 
any  illustration  of  this  fact  were  necessary 
it  is  easily  afforded  in  the  nullifying  effects 
which  some  social  practices  have  upon  school 
instruction.  For  example,  children  in  school 
may  be  instructed  not  to  run  in  front  of 
streetcars,  or  automobiles,  and  not  to  drive 
recklessly.  Leaving  the  schoolroom  these 
same  children  may  go  to  a  motion-picture 
performance  and  witness  the  exemplification 
of  the  very  practices  which  they  have  been 
instructed  to  avoid.  Daredevil  escapades 
shown  on  the  motion-picture  screen  tend 
not  to  confirm  but  to  counteract  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  safety  wffilch  the  school  endeavors  to 
inculcate.  Society  as  a  whole  must  unite 
in  a  safety  program  if  effective  work  is  to  be 
done. 

Finally  it  ought  to  be  said  again  that  safety 
education  is  a  phase  of  moral  education  and 
of  physical  education.  Abounding  health, 
physical  and  mental  alertness,  the  moral 
qualities  which  reverence  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  and  would  preserve  human  life 
for  high  service,  are  essentials  in  a  safety 
program.  Adventure,  hazard,  danger  can¬ 
not  be,  and  ought  not  to  be,  taken  out  of 
human  experience  but  they  may  be  and 
should  be  sublimated  to  great  ends. 


HOW  CAN  WE  MAKE  HIM  MORALLY  EFFICIENT 

Grace  H.  Y.  Griffin 


[This  is  from  Missouri.  Mrs.  Griffin  is  head  of  the  department  of  education  in  William  Woods 
College,  Fulton,  Missouri.  From  Syracuse  University  on  graduation  she  went  to  the  University  of 
Missouri.  She  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  State,  was  head  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  Bethany  College,  West  Virginia,  and  has  continuously  inspired  coming  teachers  with  the  big 
idea.] 


WE  HEAR  much  to-day  of  the 
social-efficiency  aim  of  education. 
Just  what  this  aim  means  is  often 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  thoughtful  and 
conscientious  teachers.  It  has  been  defined 
by  the  committee  on  reorganization  of 
secondary  education  under  six  phases; 
namely,  domestic,  civic,  vocational,  avo- 
cational,  physical,  and  moral  efficiency 
together  with  the  aim  of  the  elementary 
school  which  is  to  give  the  child  a  command 
of  the  fundamentals.  The  phase  of  moral 
efficiency  is  the  theme  of  this  discussion. 

The  committee  on  reorganization  of 
secondary  education  has  analyzed  the  term 
“efficiency”  under  the  triple  meaning  of 
knowledge^  habits  or  skills,  and  appreciations 
or  attitudes.  Stated  in  concrete  terms,  the 
morally  efficient  person  must  (i)  know 
definitely  what  moral  living  means,  (2)  he 
must  have  moral  habits  of  living  and  be 
able  to  make  the  proper  moral  adjustments 
to  usual  situations,  and  (3)  he  must  have  an 
appreciation  of  moral  standards.  In  the 
training  of  the  individual  all  three  points 
of  efficiency  must  be  stressed,  for  knowledge 
is  of  little  value  unaccompanied  by  proper 
habits.  To  the  teacher  the  training  in  moral 
knowledge  and  moral  habits  seems  a  definite 
though  not  an  easy  thing  to  accomplish. 
To  give  the  individual  an  appreciation  of 
moral  standards  is  a  far  less  tangible  task. 
Appreciations  come  as  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ences.  Moral  appreciations,  therefore,  can 
come  to  the  individual  only  through  learning 
and  through  participating  in  the  highest 
moral  actions  of  society. 

The  school  has,  then,  a  threefold  duty  in 


relation  to  moral  efficiency:  (i)  to  teach 
the  child  to  distinguish  moral  action  from 
unmoral  action,  (2)  to  guide  him  in  proper 
habits  of  moral  action,  and  (3)  to  fix  in  him 
positive  and  intelligent  attitudes  on  moral 
questions  that  will  urge  him  to  contribute 
something  to  the  moral  standards  of  society. 

The  school  as  an  institution  has  two 
important  tools  with  which  to  work  out  the 
problem  of  developing  the  morally  efficient 
individual;  namely,  school  activities,  and 
materials  or  subject-matter  used.  By  school 
activities  is  meant  not  only  classroom  and 
extra-curricular  activities  in  the  common 
terminology,  but  whatever  is  connected  with 
and  contributory  to  the  purposes  of  helping 
the  child  to  do  in  the  best  manner  possible 
those  wholesome  things  which  he  would 
normally  do  by  himself.  If  training  for 
moral  efficiency  given  by  the  school  is  to 
function,  the  child  must  feel  a  unity  in  his 
experiences.  All  activities,  whether  in  the 
home,  on  the  playground,  or  in  the  school¬ 
room  must  be  so  closely  related  in  content 
and  method  that  modes  of  action  learned  in 
one  situation  will  carry  over  to  other  situ¬ 
ations.  The  hours  of  the  school  day  should 
never  seem  divorced  from  real  living  in  the 
mind  of  the  child. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  these  school 
activities  which  may  aid  in  building  moral 
character  in  the  individual.?  Possibly  the 
most  natural  one  is  free  play  among  his 
fellows.  The  call  to  play  rings  out  above 
every  other  in  the  heart  of  the  child.  Through 
free  play  he  learns  that  fair  play  brings 
pleasure  and  meanness  and  trickery  bring 
hard  knocks.  Discipline  by  the  group  is 
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perhaps  the  most  effective  correction  that 
the  child  receives.  Thus,  day  by  day  the 
child  develops  standards  and  habits  of  social 
action  within  his  own  group.  These  may 
not  be  sufficient  for  his  guidance  in  adult 
situations,  but  it  is  through  learning  how  to 
meet  childhood’s  relationships  that  he  learns 
how  to  meet  adult  relationships. 

An  important  means  for  training  in  moral 
efficiency  and  service  is  through  study  of 
and  participation  in  the  activities  of  society. 
When  the  child  is  small  his  immediate  group 
in  normal  cases  is  the  home  group.  At  this 
time  he  should  learn  through  some  definite 
part  in  the  problems  of  this  group  what  it  has 
given  to  him  and  what  his  just  return  to  it  is. 
The  school  not  only  should  direct  the  child’s 
activities  and  his  search  for  knowledge,  but 
his  interpretations  along  these  lines.  As  he 
grows  older  his  horizon  is  to  be  broadened  to 
the  community,  state,  and  nation.  Thus,  he 
will  approach  efficiency  as  a  member  of 
society.  Children  are  normally  members 
of  groups  of  people  and  find  delight  in  having 
an  active  part  in  every  activity  about  them 
until  they  learn  by  experience  that  social 
participation  is  only  for  superior  beings 
called  adults.  “Children  should  be  seen 
and  not  heard”  has  lifted  many  responsi¬ 
bilities  from  child  life  and  instilled  the  habit 
of  social  inactivity  in  many  Individuals. 
Doctor  John  Dewey  says  that  people  are 
members  of  society  in  so  far  as  they  partici¬ 
pate  in  its  activities.  Morality  is  the  best 
ideals  of  society  put  into  practice.  It 
follows,  then,  that  the  school  should  guide 
the  child  into  taking  a  part  in  the  best 
activities  and  ideals  of  society.  This  spirit 
of  activity  and  service  can  dominate  school 
procedure  both  in  the  classroom  and  out  of 
it.  He  may  recite  what  everybody  knows 
and  do  assigned  tasks  because  he  must,  but 
he  has  not  contributed  to  the  group.  He  has 
not  served,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  or 
concerned  with  anything  in  particular  but 
“getting  by.”  Every  subject  in  the  curric¬ 
ulum  can  be  presented  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  feel  that  he  must  contribute  something 
to  the  group  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
that  only  In  so  doing  can  he  gain  satisfaction 


and  recognition  for  himself.  Here,  again,  he 
defines  his  best  good  In  terms  of  that  of  the 
group.  Habits  thus  formed  In  childhood 
will  surely  function  in  manhood. 

Another  avenue  of  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  the  judgment-forming  phase  of  the 
regular  class  work.  Much,  though  not  all, 
of  moral  conduct  depends  upon  correct  judg¬ 
ments  and  ability  to  see  the  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  Ability  to  appreciate 
values  in  conduct  requires  the  development 
of  this  sense  of  relationship.  To  be  efficient 
in  the  moral  phase  of  life  in  a  positive  and 
constructive  way,  one  must  have  formed 
standards  of  morality  from  the  information 
which  he  has  gained,  acquired  habits  of  moral 
conduct  resultant  upon  guided  activities, 
and  developed  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  such 
conduct.  He  must  desire  to  live  by  his 
standards. 

There  is  opportunity  in  the  actual  subject- 
matter  of  school  work  to  contribute  to  the 
building  of  moral  efficiency  in  the  child. 
In  the  grades  the  children  should  study 
about  different  peoples  and  their  activities. 
This  information  may  be  grouped  under 
such  formal  headings  as  geography,  civics, 
etc.,  and  later  under  the  terms,  history, 
economics,  and  the  like;  but  however  stated, 
any  study  of  peoples  and  their  activities 
offers  an  opportunity  to  form  moral  stand¬ 
ards.  The  social  studies  may  yield  moral 
values  through  helping  students  to  under¬ 
stand  class  problems,  industrial  conditions, 
questions  of  education,  recreation,  health, 
and  social  betterment  in  general.  The 
student  of  social  science  should  gain  among 
other  things,  an  appreciation  of  the  good 
that  is  in  our  institutions,  yet  in  so  doing 
get  an  idea  of  a  possible  progressive  improve¬ 
ment  In  which  he  is  to  have  a  part.  He 
should  gain  a  respect  for  and  a  tolerance 
toward  those  who  differ  from  him  in  customs 
and  culture. 

Literature  is  really  an  attempt  to  interpret 
life.  Through  this  medium  the  teacher 
can  help  the  student  to  build  up  moral  ideals. 
From  the  story  hour  of  the  first  grade  to  the 
end  of  the  entire  high  school  course  of 
literature  there  is  a  golden  opportunity  for 
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ethical  training.  But  first  of  all  the  student 
must  enjoy  literature  else  the  opportunity 
is  lost.  He  must  admire  or  be  repelled  by 
the  characters  before  he  will  think  in  terms 
of  moral  conduct  concerning  them.  Again, 
we  see  that  school  work  must  be  natural  and 
desirable  in  the  eyes  of  the  child.  Forced 
assigned  readings  will  defeat  the  purpose  of 
literature.  The  teacher,  by  problematic  ques¬ 
tions  and  discussions,  can  relate  moral  points 
in  the  pupil’s  readings  to  his  own  life  and  help 
him  to  fix  moral  aims  as  a  guide  to  behavior. 

The  sciences  open  the  way  to  bring  to  the 
student  in  a  telling  manner  the  wonders  of 
creation.  As  we  instill  intelligent  reverence 
for  God’s  laws  in  the  minds  of  young  people 
we  surely  give  them  a  moral  appreciation  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  is  highest  and  best  in 
thought  and  living.  Ideals  of  this  sort  are 
bound  to  affect  their  life  purposes  and  con¬ 
duct.  Perhaps  the  realization  of  how  much 
he  has  been  endowed  beyond  all  other  life 
will  tend  to  make  the  youth  feel  his  own 
real  worth  and  responsibility  in  the  world. 
Probably  many  people  are  unmoral  because 
they  have  never  really  appreciated  their 
responsibilities  and  their  abilities. 

The  fine  arts  are  almost  essential  to  the 
proper  development  of  the  adolescent.  Be¬ 
sides  the  tangible  values,  they  satisfy  in  a 
wholesome  and  uplifting  way  his  emotional 
life  which  must  and  will  find  some  expression. 
A  beautiful  piece  of  music  often  does  more  to 
fix  the  moral  purposes  of  the  individual  and 
to  set  before  him  high  ideals  than  numerous 
pulpit  harangues.  Some  appreciation  of 
art,  even  for  the  unskilled,  helps  to  prepare 
one  for  spending  his  leisure  hours  in  clean 
and  uplifting  recreation.  With  the  short¬ 
ened  labor  hours  of  the  American  people  the 
use  of  leisure  is  an  increasing  moral  problem. 
The  ability  to  make  the  home  an  artistic 
and  delightful  place  is  an  important  factor  in 
the  lives  of  families.  This  quality  in  the 
home  maker  plays  its  part  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  characters  of  the  children  in  the 
home.  Home  should  be  the  most  enjoyable 
place  in  the  world.  Art  in  its  various 
forms  helps  to  make  it  this. 


Physical  education  also  has  something 
to  contribute  to  the  making  of  a  morally 
efficient  person.  For  most  people  a  sound 
body  is  essential  to  good  thinking  and  for 
the  development  of  will  power  necessary 
to  bring  forth  one’s  best  contribution  to  the 
world.  Athletics  may  furnish  ethical  train¬ 
ing  by  furnishing  clean  recreation  for  students 
and  by  presenting  situations  in  which  they 
learn  fair  play,  generosity,  and  courtesy  in 
competition.  No  school  activity  is  better 
able  to  teach  team  work  to  students.  In 
athletics  one  must  play  the  game  for  the 
group,  and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  unpleas¬ 
antness  of  the  situation  is  soon  made  mani¬ 
fest  to  the  individual.  The  socially  efficient 
individual  identifies  his  best  good  with  that 
of  the  group. 

Vocational  guidance  is  rich  in  moral 
values.  Through  this  medium  the  student 
will  learn  the  personal  qualities  required  for 
success  in  particular  industries  and  pro¬ 
fessions.  This  is  one  way  in  which  he  will 
become  aware  of  the  need  for  a  disciplined 
mind  and  character  if  he  would  be  successful 
in  the  business  world.  He  will  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  social  and  economic  conditions 
which  workers  in  different  vocations  must 
meet.  He  will  learn  something  of  the 
dangers  to  the  workers  and  the  difficulties 
which  they  encounter  in  doing  their  tasks. 
He  will  learn  of  the  opportunities  for  recre¬ 
ation  and  self-improvement  for  the  workers 
in  various  industries.  Through  vocational 
guidance  his  understanding  of  social  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  broadened  and  his  sense  of 
values  developed.  Through  this  guidance 
the  student  should  learn  the  dignity  of 
labor  and  come  to  feel  that  only  he  who 
gives  something  to  the  world  has  measured 
up  to  his  full  promise. 

Whatever  the  subjects  that  must  be 
taught  in  our  schools,  the  real  teacher  will 
never  forget  that  he  is  first  to  build  charac¬ 
ter,  to  develop  men  and  women;  in  brief, 
to  give  knowledge  of  moral  standards,  and 
to  train  students  in  an  appreciation  of 
those  standards,  and  to  develop  in  them 
habits  of  morality. 


TEACHER 


Alfred  R.  Hedrick 


[What  with  the  dear  old  Atlantic  running  its  tearful  series  of  the  disappointments  of  professors, 
what  with  the  Delineator  offering  prizes  for  the  best  accounts  of  the  worst  in  teaching  listen  to  the 
manly,  healthy,  exhilarating  confessions  of  the  teacher  who  won’t  whine.  Hedrick  came  out  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  as  bachelor  of  arts;  he  wed  the  art  didactic;  he  teaches  in  the  Washington  High 
School,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  envies  no  man.] 


At  ninety  years,  he  still  was  strong  and  hale  in  body; 

At  ninety  years,  his  eager,  hearty  spirit  bore  him  on  unflagglngly. 
As  we,  one  frosty  autumn  night. 

When  maple  leaves  had  turned  into  alizarin 
Along  the  college  street. 

Before  his  study  fire,  were  sitting  thoughtfully, 

’Twas  thus  he  answered  me  that  urgent  question, 

Uppermost  within  my  consciousness: 

“I’m  glad,  yes  very  glad,  I  chose  to  spend 
Those  fifty  years  in  that  high  calling 
Which  men  call  teaching.  If  mine  it  were 
.To  make  a  choice  again.  I’d  choose  the  same. 

I’m  sure  you’ll  pardon  me,  an  old,  old  man. 

What  might  seem  possibly 
A  gasconade. 

There  were  those  other  open  doors: 

The  vistas  into  the  rooms  to  which  they  led 
Stretched  most  enticingly. 

In  that  one  waited  world-wide  Fame; 

In  this  one  beckoned  gorgeous  Wealth; 

And  each  one  bade  me  be  her  friend; 

But  in  some  way,  it  was,  those  bright 
Attractive  overtures 
Did  not  allure  me  long. 

Those  greater  masters  of  my  home  and  school 
Had  opened  other  endless  prospects  to  my  view. 

I  saw  it  clearly  even  then: 

From  out  the  deathless  mystery 
Of  Time  and  Space,  I’d  come. 

These  days,  these  nights  would  be 
But  all  too  short  to  accomplish  that 
Which  I  must  do. 
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“I,  alone,  one  man,  might  do  this  one  great  thing. 

And  make  one  individual  famous,  rich. 

Provided  only  they  were  started  right, 

There’d  be  some  dauntless  few, 

By  marvellous  invention,  by  heroic  life. 

By  genius’  right  would  gain  Fame’s  meed; 

Ten  thousand  other  men,  had  they  the  inspiration, 

Would  make  the  riches  of  the  world. 

And  put  them  to  their  rightful  use. 

If  initial  impulse  failed, 

There’d  be  those  hundred  thousand  others 
Whose  buried  talents,  undeveloped 
Would  lie,  unguessed,  unvalued. 

“I  saw  Life’s  terrible  two-edged  Potentiality: 

The  Power  to  be; 

And  then  those  maddening  inhibitions  which  hold  one  back; 
I  saw  about  me  everywhere. 

Relentless  laws  of  conservation: 

I  soon  discovered  that  he  who’d  have 

Must  give  whole-heartedly,  ungrudgingly,  unsparingly; 

Amazingly  from  out  this  gift,  by  subtle  alchemy, 

Would  come  a  nobler,  higher  product. 

The  greatest  joy  of  all  the  world 

Must  ever  be  approximation-of  creative  work. 

“Quite  humbly  may  I  say, 

I  felt  I  had  received  passed  on  to  me 

The  thing  which  could  release  tremendous  power? 

I  thus  could  do  creative  work. 

Young  as  I  was.  I’d  fought  my  way  through  doubt, 

And  gained  my  accolade. 

I  wished — oh — how  I  wished 
To  pass  to  others  this  undying  fire! 

“I  am  content.  I’ve  done  it. 

Every  year,  they  come  from  the  large  world 
Out  there,  and  tell  me  what  I’VE  done, — 

Those  business  men,  those  statesmen,  authors. 

Those  men  of  God’s  high  church. 

“With  all  their  freshness  and  their  vigor. 

They’ve  kept  me  young.” 


The  transfer  of  training  is  real;  more  attention  should  be  given  to  its  practical  mani- 
festations^and  less  to^controversies  about  it. 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers 


MANY  MATTERS  CONFRONTING  CURRICULUM 
CONSTRUCTORS 

Clyde  B.  Moore 


[Doctor  Moore  rides  no  hobby  into  the  lists  wherein  the  knights  of  the  educational  round  table 
will  soon  begin  tilting  but  he  shouts  some  well-timed  advice  for  conducting  the  program.  As  each 
committee  meets  it  might  well  begin  with  a  reading  from  the  following  scripture.  Professor  Moore 
knows  the  field.  Teacher,  principal,  superintendent,  normal-school  instructor,  he  is  now  professor 
of  education  in  Cornell  University.] 


A  YOUNG  man  having  graduated  from 
a  high  school  enters  an  American 
university.  Two  years  are  spent  in 
the  college  of  liberal  arts  where  “pre¬ 
medic”  courses  are  taken  and  these  are 
followed  by  four  years  in  the  school  of  medi¬ 
cine  and  an  additional  year  as  interne  in  a 
hospital  where  his  practice  is  carried  on 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
master.  At  the  end  of  these  seven  years  he 
is  said  to  be  ready  to  practice  medicine,  in 
fact  is  licensed  by  the  state  as  a  physician. 
Why  this  recognition  and  approval.?  He 
is  not  an  inch  taller  nor  a  pound  heavier 
than  he  was  seven  years  ago.  His  facial 
expression  shows  little  change  and  he  walks, 
talks,  laughs  and  sings  much  as  he  did  at  the 
beginning  of  his  course.  What  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  that  is  significant?  From  one 
angle  the  question  seems  absurd  and  might 
be  quickly  answered  by  the  statement  that 
he  has  “been  educated”  or  “trained”  or 
that  he  has  ^‘received  a  medical  education.” 
All  of  these  expressions  are  more  or  less 
meaningful  and  imply  that  through  an  edu¬ 
cative  process  this  young  man  has  been 
changed — that  he  reacts  differently  to  cer¬ 
tain  situations  than  he  did  seven  years  ago. 
Body  temperatures  have  new  and  more  ex¬ 
tended  meaning,  pulse  rates  and  qualities 
have  acquired  new  significance,  the  nature, 
use  and  relationship  of  numerous  “tests” 
seem  now  to  be  quite  a  part  of  him;  in  short, 
education  has  been  at  its  old  task  of  changing 
human  nature  through  development  for 
what  society  has  come  to  conceive  of  as 
better.  Education  has  conditioned  his  re¬ 


sponses;  neural  connections  have  been 
made;  experiences  have  been  reconstructed; 
and  as  a  result  his  behavior  has  been  greatly 
changed.  The  nature  of  this  procedure  and 
that  of  training  the  youth  of  a  savage  tribe 
how  best  (under  the  circumstances)  to 
gather  cocoanuts  are  much  the  same.  Both 
procedures  are  designed  for  the  improvement 
of  human  welfare,  for  the  maintenance  of 
life  at  its  best,  and  the  process  may  be  termed 
education,  whether  it  be  incidental  and  lack¬ 
ing  in  system,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  sav¬ 
age,  or  the  highly  systematized,  scientific  pat¬ 
terns  of  a  modern  medical  education.  In 
any  event,  turn  where  we  may,  man  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  education.  As  he  slowly  rises 
above  the  mere  momentary  considerations  in 
primitive  life  he  becomes  more  and  more 
aware  of  its  possibilities,  ultimately  con¬ 
sidering  it  a  field  of  professional  practice 
which  shall  be  carried  on  by  those  of  superior 
qualifications.  Thus  the  very  nature  of 
education  is  such  that  it  must  continue  to 
challenge  attention  and  stimulate  thought 
so  long  as  man  is  man. 

Education  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  so 
vital  a  factor  in  human  welfare  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  members  of  society  now  constitute 
a  great  stimulus  to  those  professionally  con¬ 
cerned  with  educational  affairs.  Never  have 
demands  made  upon  education  been  so  great 
or  insistent  as  now  and  never  were  criticisms 
so  pointed  and  incisive.  For  the  static 
mind  only  the  sting  and  hurt  are  felt  but  for 
the  dynamic  professional  educationist  there 
is  revealed  a  tremendous  compliment.  He 
knows  only  too  well  that  adverse  criticism 
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comes  only  to  that  which  the  critics  believe 
might  and  should  be  better. 

METHOD 

A  review  of  the  titles  of  books  and  articles 
on  education  which  have  been  published 
within  a  generation  reveals  at  once  the  de¬ 
gree  of  emphasis  given  to  method.  The 
history  of  American  education,  particularly 
since  the  rise  of  a  public-school  system,  teems 
with  statements  of  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline.  Human  nature  was  looked  upon 
as  inherently  depraved  and  malevolent  in 
character  and  therefore  should  be  put 
through  strict  measures  of  discipline.  In 
any  event  education  was  “preparation  for 
life”  and  life  in  turn  was  often  looked  upon 
as  primarily  preparation  for  death.  School 
was  somber  and  procedures  stern,  discipline 
was  harsh  and  the  sanctity  of  the  child, 
the  “divine  rights  of  childhood”  were  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  religious  and  social 
traditions  from  which  our  education  sprang. 
Within  the  last  generation  new  movements 
have  mitigated  the  harshness  of  procedure; 
the  theory  of  evolution  has  given  a  new  im¬ 
petus  to  biological  and  social  science,  and 
the  applications  of  psychology  and  sociology 
to  educational  problems  have  revealed  a  new 
meaning  in  the  nature  of  the  child  and  added 
richly  to  the  joys  of  childhood. 

Educational  discussions  have  centered  in 
the  teacher.  The  teacher's  methods  were 
primary,  and  high-sounding  comments  ex¬ 
alted  the  teacher,  often  to  the  point  that  the 
child  was  all  but  overlooked.  The  slogan 
was — “as  the  teacher,  so  the  school  is”;  but 
the  limitations  of  this  statement  are  now 
apparent  and  the  slogan  of  today  might  bet¬ 
ter  be — as  the  needs  of  the  child,  so  the  school 
should  be.  Educationally  speaking  the  child 
is,  ever  has  been,  and  always  must  be  the 
center  of  gravity.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  teacher  is  becoming  less  important  but 
more  important — more  important  in  dis¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  each  child  and  the  world 
in  which  he  lives.  Methods  are  still  im¬ 
portant.  There  can  be  no  education  without 
method,  but,  in  turn,  method  is  but  an  aspect 


of  subject  matter  or,  as  common  parlance 
would  have  it — the  curriculum.  The  pen¬ 
dulum  often  has  a  wide  swing  and  here  it 
seems  to  have  swung  from  method  (in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense)  to  curriculum  (in  a  somewhat 
restricted  sense).  Both  are  vital  to  the 
learner  but  secondary  to  him  whether  the 
educational  literature  be  freighted  with 
“method”  or  “curriculum.”  It  is  the  cur¬ 
riculum  that  is  challenging  attention  today. 
We  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  this  atten¬ 
tion  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  sound  a 
warning  that  the  learner  be  not  overlooked, 
that  in  moving  from  method  to  curriculum 
we  do  not  proceed  by  a  high  hurdle  over  the 
learner  to  the  point  of  largely  missing  him 
and  his  needs.  This  discussion  is  a  plea 
that  this  may  not  be  done. 

The  psychology  of  learning  is  important 
but  there  is  often  a  tendency  to  make  it  an 
abstraction  to  the  point  that  the  learner 
is  neglected.  The  human  nature  elements, 
such  as,  innate  tendencies,  individual  differ¬ 
ences,  mind-set,  interests,  and  the  like,  are 
sometimes  pushed  aside  in  spite  of  the 
epoch  making  contributions  of  such  gifted 
and  astute  students  of  human  nature  as 
James,  Hall,  Cattell,  Dewey,  Thorndike, 
Terman,  Watson,  and  others. 

THE  CURRICULUM  MOVEMENT 

The  curriculum  movement  now  holds  the 
center  of  the  educational  stage.  It  is  a 
worthy  movement  too  long  delayed  but  no 
less  important  because  of  the  delay.  There 
is  some  degree  of  confusion  as  to  terminology, 
not  a  few  thoughtful  students  of  education 
question  the  use  of  the  term  curriculum  and 
a  considerable  number  writhe  with  etymo¬ 
logical  pain  at  the  sight  or  sound  of  curri- 
culwwj.  The  movement,  however,  con¬ 
tinues  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
it  is  indeed  significant  and  will  undoubtedly 
change  educational  procedures  for  the  better 
quite  as  much  as  has  its  predecessor — 
method.  Its  nature  is  such  that  the  attack 
has  been  quite  different  from  that  of  method. 
Its  appeal  often  has  been  made  to  widely 
divergent  groups  and  interests,  and  further- 
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more  it  is  initiated  at  a  time  when  scientific 
and  pseudo-scientific  procedures  are  being 
rapidly  introduced  into  educational  investi¬ 
gations  and  research.  The  magnitude  of  the 
movement  is  revealed  when  cognizance  is 
taken  of  the  organizations  which  are  now 
concerned  with  it.  When  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  marshalled  its  forces  for 
a  consideration  of  the  curriculum  it  began  an 
educational  movement  of  greater  depth  and 
more  abiding  worth  than  anything  it  has 
systematically  fostered  since  its  beginning. 
But  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is 
but  one  of  the  various  organizations  which 
are  now  actively  engaged  on  curricular 
problems.  There  are  in  addition  to  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association,  which  is  cooperating 
with  the  curriculum  commission,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,  the  Commonwealth  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  California  Curriculum  Com¬ 
mittee  and  other  groups,  individuals  and 
organizations.  City  and  state  school  sys¬ 
tems  are  hard  at  work  upon  it  and  articles, 
monographs,  reports  of  research  and  books 
make  up  a  rapidly  lengthening  list.  Among 
the  authors  of  recent  books  setting  forth 
somewhat  crystallized  concepts  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  Bobbitt, 
Bonser,  Charters,  Collings,  Cox,  Meriam, 
Wells,  and  others.  All  are  intent  upon  find¬ 
ing  solutions  to  the  ever-present  curriculum 
problems.  So  rapid  has  been  the  rise  of 
interest  and  so  intense  the  attack  that  it 
bears  the  characteristics  of  a  renaissance — 
shall  we  say  a  curricular  renaissance.^ 

Many  explanations  may  be  offered  as  to 
why  this  movement  has  been  so  long  de¬ 
layed.  Certainly  the  older  psychology 
played  a  leading  role,  the  influence  of  which 
fused  well  with  traditional  thought  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  the  various  aspects  of  social  life. 
Mr.  Dooley  facetiously  remarks:  “It  makes 
no  difference  what  you  teach  a  boy  so  long 
as  he  doesn’t  like  it”  but  the  tragedy  of  the 
thing  is  that  this  has  been  and  to  a  great 
extent  still  is  the  educational  philosophy 
underlying  much  of- our  practice.  Visit  a 


meeting  of  elementary-school  teachers,  (in¬ 
cluding  kindergarteners)  or  of  high-school 
teachers  (including  the  progressives  of  the 
junior  high  school),  or  the  faculty  meeting  of 
a  normal  school;  and  for  an  example  par 
excellence  a  meeting  of  the  faculty  of  a  col¬ 
lege  of  liberal  arts,  and  note  the  degree  to 
which  Mr.  Dooley’s  philosophy  prevails. 
The  difficulty  has  been  that  the  thoughtful 
teacher  in  attempting  to  challenge  the  best 
efforts  of  the  learner  has  thought  of  the  chal¬ 
lenge  as  being  ultimate,  an  end  in  itself. 
The  sharp  reaction  of  “disliking”  a  thing 
does  not  give  it  virtue  any  more  than  sheer 
liking  it  would  make  it  desirable.  Progress 
has  been  made  in  awakening  the  learner  to 
needs  and  in  aiding  him  in  meeting  them 
through  his  own  effort  and  interest.  But  a 
change  is  at  hand  with  the  result  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  ever  improving  cur¬ 
ricula,  and  new  concepts  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  learning. 

OBJECTIVES,  AIMS,  PURPOSES 

The  terms  “aim  and  purpose”  have  long 
been  used  in  educational  statements.  Not 
infrequently  they  have  been  used  as  though 
they  were  synonymous,  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  education  being  considered  as  very 
similar  if  not  actually  identical.  Critical 
study  of  educational  procedures,  however, 
has  restricted  and  defined  terms  at  this 
point  until  their  more  legitimate  meanings 
are  recognized.  This  delay  in  exactitude 
has  been  partially  due  to  the  hazy  and  indef¬ 
inite  nature  of  educational  programs.  Glit¬ 
tering  generalities,  vague  hopes,  well-wishing 
conclusions  based  upon  Inadequate  data, 
failure  to  relate  cause  and  effect  and  par¬ 
ticularly  questionable  attitudes  toward  hu¬ 
man  nature  have  prevented  consideration 
of  specific  educational  objectives.  But  it 
is  a  long  road  which  has  no  turning  and 
to-day  the  professional  educator  uses  the 
term  “objective,”  borrowed  from  the  pro¬ 
fessional  soldier,  with  as  much  precision  as 
does  the  military  officer  himself.  It  is  a 
known  point,  clearly  recognized  and  its  at¬ 
tainment  a  possibility.  It  is  static  and  does 
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not  vary  in  nature  although  its  relative 
value  may  fluctuate  widely  with  the  passing 
of  time.  In  any  event  an  objective  is  some¬ 
thing  which  may  be  reached,  or  attained, 
while  an  aim  is  a  pointing,  a  directing  of 
effort,  a  direction  of  the  purpose  which  is 
the  dynamics  of  a  procedure.  To  put  it 
briefly:  purpose  is  the  dynamics  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  functioning  through  aim  to  attain  the 
static  objective. 

The  makers  of  curricula  are  intent  upon 
the  objectives.  They  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  man  seeks  specific  objectives  and  that 
it  is  the  function  of  education  both  to  locate 
them  and  aid  in  their  attainment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Charters,  “The  first  step  in  curriculum 
construction  is  to  determine  the  major  ob¬ 
jectives,  be  they  citizenship,  morality,  social 
efficiency,  or  growth.  The  decisions  as  to 
what  these  objectives  shall  be  rests  with 
those  who  offer  the  instruction,  and  must  be 
the  product  of  sagacious  and  sensitive  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  spirit  of  the  generation. 
As  the  objectives  are  being  determined  they 
must  be  analyzed  into  ideals  and  activities, 
in  order  to  focus  on  the  one  hand  the  ideals 
which  should  dominate  the  learner  and  on 
the  other  the  activities  in  which  he  is  to 
engage.  The  ideals  are  to  be  determined 
after  careful  study  of  all  the  supporting 
facts  by  those  responsible  for  instruction. 
The  activities  are  not  based  upon  opinion 
but  are  objectively  derived  from  examination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  activities  in 
which  the  individual  is  engaging  or  may  in 
the  future  engage.”  Here,  as  throughout 
his  book  he  seems  to  come  to  closer  grips 
with  activities  than  with  ideals.  He  points 
out  that  activities  are  more  objective  and 
that  those  selected  for  the  curriculum  are 
“objectively  derived”  but  ideals  are  ap¬ 
parently  to  be  largely  determined  by 
authority  apparently  neglecting  to  indicate 
either  the  nature  of  or  the  manner  by  which 
ideals  are  attained.  It  is  contended  here 
that  ideals  psychologically  are  generalized 
ideas  coming  to  the  learner  through  experi¬ 
ence  and  that  they  vary,  are  impoverished 
or  become  enriched  in  keeping  with  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  learner  and  that  they  cannot 


merely  “be  determined”  by  “those  respon¬ 
sible  for  instruction.”  Determined  ideals 
may  be  as  wooden,  as  incomprehensible,  as 
foreign  to  needs  and  experience,  and  as  static 
and  useless  as  the  memorization  of  rules  in 
technical  grammar  by  ten-year-old  children. 
Dewey  more  than  two  decades  ago  cried  out 
against  the  fixedness  of  the  curriculum  when 
he  said: — “Abandon  the  notion  of  subject- 
matter  as  something  fixed  and  ready-made 
in  itself,  outside  the  child’s  experience;  cease 
thinking  of  the  child’s  experience  as  also 
something  hard  and  fast;  see  it  as  something 
fluent,  embryonic,  vital;  and  we  realize  that 
the  child  and  the  curriculum  are  simply  two 
limits  which  define  a  single  process.”  If  our 
ideals  were  to  be  always  determined  by 
those  responsible  for  instruction  how  long 
might  they  continue.?  Fortunately  this 
determinism  has  very  limited  power  and  ex¬ 
perience  will  have  its  way.  For  example  a 
gifted  artist  may  attempt  to  give  concrete 
expression  to  an  ideal  maple  tree  on  a  bright 
October  day.  The  picture  is  colorful, 
pleasing,  lovely.  It  embodies  the  ideal 
maple  tree  on  a  bright  October  day  for  the 
artist  up  to  the  time  of  its  completion.  It  may 
not  be  the  ideal  for  any  other  person  and 
even  the  artist  may  soon  find  it  inadequate. 

If  instead  of  having  those  responsible  for 
instruction  “determine”  ideals  we  should 
ask  that  they  make  learners  aware  of  what 
have  been  ideals  in  the  past  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  stimulate  an  urge  to  better 
and  richer  ideals  the  situation  would  be 
entirely  different.  The  learner  would  come 
to  know  the  old  ideals  and,  noting  their  limi¬ 
tations  and  defects,  gain  better  ones  in  his 
newer  and  richer  experiences.  His  experi¬ 
ence,  both  real  and  vicarious,  would  give 
him  new  criteria  for  evaluations.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  consider  the  ideals  and  their  changes 
in  transportation  from  ox-cart  to  motor  car, 
in  education  from  private  schools  for  the  few 
to  compulsory  education  for  all,  and  in  re¬ 
ligion  from  human  sacrifice  to  the  altruism 
of  service.  Fair  play  as  an  ideal  once  de¬ 
termined  how  slaves  should  be  purchased, 
held  and  treated,  but  the  ideal  was  er¬ 
roneous  according  to  the  criteria  of  experience. 
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and  the  ideal  and  the  institution  crumbled. 
Likewise  the  disposal  of  witches  in  New 
England  and  countless  other  instances  where 
ideals,  “determined’*  by  wise  and  good 
men  of  their  time,  have  dropped  to  levels 
which  society  will  no  longer  tolerate. 

Bobbitt  on  the  other  hand  omits  ideals  as 
objectives  and  turns  his  attention  to  activi¬ 
ties  but  only  as  they  are  related  to  “abilities” 
stating  that  “objectives  are  abilities  to  per¬ 
form  in  proper  ways  the  activities.”  Whether 
or  not  we  accept  his  statement  of  what  are 
legitimate  objectives  is  beside  the  point 
under  discussion,  but  substantial  argument 
can  be  made  for  treating  abilities  as  objec¬ 
tives.  They  can  be  measured.  They  can 
be  objectified.  They  are  farther  removed 
from  mere  opinion  than  are  either  activities 
or  ideals  and  may  include  the  variable  fac¬ 
tors  upon  which  education  is  spending  its 
energies — viz.,  habits,  skills,  attitudes,  and 
knowledge. 

A  comparison  of  the  steps  of  procedure  for 
Curriculum  Construction  (Charters)  and 
those  offered  in  explaining  How  to  Make  a 
Curriculum  (Bobbitt)  reveals  the  viewpoints 
on  specific  items.  According  to  Charters — 

First,  determine  the  major  objectives  of  edu¬ 
cation  by  a  study  of  the  life  of  man  in  its  social 
setting. 

Second,  analyze  these  objectives  into  ideals  and 
activities  and  continue  the  analysis  to  the  level 
of  working  units. 

Third,  arrange  these  in  the  order  of  Importance. 

Fourth,  raise  to  positions  of  higher  order  in  this 
list  those  ideals  and  activities  which  are  high  in 
value  for  children  but  low  in  value  for  adults. 

Fifth,  determine  the  number  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  of  the  resulting  list  which  can  be 
handled  in  the  time  allotted  to  school  education, 
after  deducting  those  which  are  better  learned 
outside  of  school. 

Sixth,  collect  the  best  practices  of  the  race  in 
handling  these  ideals  and  activities. 

Seventh,  arrange  the  material  so  obtained  in 
proper  instructional  order,  according  to  the 
psychological  nature  of  children. 

Bobbitt’s  procedure  may  be  stated  as 
follows : — 

I.  Analyze  the  broad  range  of  human  experi¬ 
ence  into  major  fields  of  activity. 


2.  Analyze  each  field  into  its  more  specific 
activities. 

3.  After  the  resulting  list  of  activities  make  a 
list  of  educational  objectives.  These  consist  of 
abilities  to  perform  in  proper  ways  the  activities 
listed. 

4.  Discover  which  of  the  objectives  listed  can 
be  achieved  through  the  use  or  study  of  each  of 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

5.  Make  a  statement  of  the  educational  princi¬ 
ples  and  assumptions  which  are  to  guide  the  cur¬ 
riculum  makers  in  dealing  with  each  subject. 

6.  In  the  light  of  these  principles  and  assump¬ 
tions,  draw  up  statements  of  general  types  of 
pupil  activities  and  experiences  to  be  employed 
to  enable  pupils  to  achieve  the  objectives. 

7.  Lay  out  the  series  of  detailed  pupil  activities 
and  experiences  for  each  of  the  grades,  planning 
the  program  by  weeks  and  months  for  each  grade. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  Charters  is  more 
willing  to  part  company  with  the  traditional 
school  subjects  if  his  investigation  leads  in 
this  direction  and  his  final  step  gives  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  the  psychological  aspects. 
Bobbitt  deviates  from  what  in  this  discus¬ 
sion  is  contended  to  be  a  more  desirable 
philosophy  of  education  when  he  says:  “Edu¬ 
cation  is  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  the 
activities  of  every  kind  which  make  up  or 
which  ought  to  make  up  well  rounded  adult 
life;  that  it  has  no  other  purpose;  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  done  with  a  view  to  this 
purpose;  and  that  nothing  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  which  does  not  serve  this  purpose. 
Education  is  primarily  for  adult  life,  not 
for  child  life.  Its  fundamental  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  prepare  for  the  fifty  years  of 
adulthood,  not  for  the  twenty  years  of 
childhood  and  youth,”  (pp.  7-8).  Had  he 
held  more  closely  to  his  later  statement — 
“Education  is  the  process  of  growing  up  in 
the  right  way”  (p.  44),  he  might  have  rested 
his  case  upon  the  sounder  basis  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  not  to  mention  edu¬ 
cational  sociology.  Since  he  apparently 
overlooks  at  least  to  some  degree  both  the 
nature  of  the  child  and  the  large  percentage 
of  the  population  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  (about  fifty  per  cent.)  and  since  it  is 
probable  that  this  view  is  rather  widely  held 
it  seems  pertinent  to  take  into  account  cer- 
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tain  psychological  aspects  of  the  curriculum. 
To  this  end  it  is  far  from  being  without  value 
to  turn  to  Bonser’s  work,  particularly  to  his 
chapter  on  “The  Curriculum  as  Related  to 
the  Aims  of  Education”  and  consider  the 
viewpoint  that — “The  curriculum  becomes 
the  means  of  continuous  preparation  for  the 
most  complete  and  satisfying  participation 
in  adult  life  by  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
fying  participation  in  the  projects  which 
appeal  most  genuinely  to  the  enlarging  in¬ 
terests  of  childhood.” 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE 
CURRICULUM 

Few  will  be  inclined  to  differ  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  as  set  forth  in  the  Third  Yearbook 
to  the  effect  that — “With  the  exception  of 
the  personality  of  the  teacher  no  other  edu¬ 
cational  factor  equals  it  (the  curriculum) 
in  importance,”  and  furthermore  that  con¬ 
sideration  is  given  to  other  than  its  knowl¬ 
edge  aspects.  The  following  introductory 
statement  reveals  a  poise  and  balance,  so 
far  as  viewpoint  is  concerned,  which  are  in 
accord  with  the  results  of  some  of  our  best 
educational  research  and  thought.  “Through 
its  public  schools,  America  is  endeavoring 
to  pass  on  to  its  youth  all  that  has  been  found 
best  in  the  past;  the  knowledge,  habits, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  ideals  most  useful  to 
individual  and  national  life  at  present;  and 
in  addition,  it  attempts  to  supply  youth 
with  the  necessary  tools,  understanding, 
foresight,  and  incentive  for  the  future  ad¬ 
vancement  of  its  people.”  This  statement 
is  clearly  broader  than  the  mere  knowledge 
concept  of  the  curriculum  although  the 
chapters  which  follow  are  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  knowledge  rather  than  the 
process  side  of  the  problem.  It  is  easier  to 
formulate  a  program  or  a  curriculum  in 
which  there  are  definite  units  of  subject- 
matter  of  study,  such  as  phases  of  political 
history,  ability  to  read  simple  English  prose 
after  a  given  period  in  school  or  perhaps  to 
determine  what  English  prose  shall  be  read. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  Kilpatrick  in  his 


timely  volume.  The  Fou7idations  of  Method^ 
urges  a  differentiation  between  “subject- 
matter  of  study”  and  “subject-matter  of 
learning”  and  shows  the  subject  matter  to  be 
“ways  of  behaving.”  All  this  is  in  harmony 
with  the  behavioristic  psychology  which  has 
permeated  our  educational  procedure  and 
which  has  given  us  such  great  aid  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  learning  and  teaching  technique. 
Furthermore,  it  is  genetic  in  nature  and  im¬ 
plies  growth — guided  growth  for  the  better  in 
which  both  learner  and  teacher  may  con¬ 
sciously  cooperate;  or  to  quote  from  Kil¬ 
patrick — “The  subject-matter  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  race  experience,  the  picked  win- 
ings  of  the  race,  the  best  ways  mankind 
has  yet  devised  of  meeting  its  problems.” 
The  function  of  education  is  to  bring  each 
individual  in  contact  with  this  race  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  acquire 
such  growth  and  benefits  as  will  most  fully 
meet  his  needs.  Each  individual  differs 
from  every  other  and  his  needs  are  corre¬ 
spondingly  different.  Never  have  education¬ 
ists  been  so  fully  aware  of  individual  differ¬ 
ences  as  now  and  yet  when  a  curriculum 
problem  is  presented,  unless  great  precaution 
be  taken,  traditional  thought  takes  the  bit 
and  quickly  outdistances  our  younger  steeds 
of  educational  science.  Method  aspects 
have  fared  better.  They  must  be  adapted 
to  individual  needs  and  hence  the  learner 
and  teacher  may  vary  the  method  aspect 
of  the  so-called  subject-matter  that  is  as 
fixed  as  were  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  The  subject-matter  on  the  other 
hand  is  selected  or  determined.  The  sylla¬ 
bus  is  given  a  final  form  and  once  a  commit¬ 
tee,  superintendent,  commissioner  or  de¬ 
partment  has  read  the  final  proof  and  prayed 
for  the  immortal  baptism  of  printer’s  ink, 
the  curriculum  is  fixed  and  alas  too  often 
cannot  be  moved.  If  education  were  not 
concerned  so  directly  with  human  nature  and 
if  it  were  content  to  place  procedure  upon  a 
mechanical  trade  basis  the  curriculum  might 
thus  be  fixed.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  the 
larger  life  which  all  society  demands  of  edu¬ 
cation.  A  bricklayer  may  learn  the  best 
method  of  spreading  mortar  on  a  brick  and 
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little  more  be  asked  of  him  on  that  point 
but  not  so  with  the  teacher,  any  more  than 
with  the  physician  or  attorney.  They  are 
asked  to  rise  to  the  plane  of  the  professional 
where  human  welfare  is  directly  concerned 
and  where  a  fixed  procedure  is  not  accepted 
as  final.  There  is  no  final  rule  in  a  profession 
and  the  result  is  that  society  demands  more 
from  the  professional  practitioner  than 
from  a  tradesman — greater  native  ability,  a 
broader  knowledge,  particularly  from  those 
fields  of  science  which  have  a  direct  bearing 
and  a  more  highly  developed  and  varied 
technique.  The  result  is  that  the  physician 
reduces  a  fracture  that  is  different  from  any 
of  the  hundreds  he  previously  has  seen  and 
reduced.  He  is  not  a  tradesman.  Like¬ 
wise  the  teacher  cannot  render  professional 
service  if  she  is  required  to  force  upon  each 
child  the  same  materials  that  are  provided 
for  all  others  and  by  identical  methods. 
She  needs  as  rich  an  array  of  verified  data. 


procedure,  and  practice  as  does  the  physician. 
The  curriculum  forces  can  give  much  of  this 
assistance  provided  that  the  functional  view 
be  maintained.  Knowledge  alone  will  not 
suffice  and  habits,  skills,  and  attitudes  must 
be  grown  as  the  individual  and  local  needs 
require.  The  learner  must  change  his 
behavior  through  behaving.  To  him  the 
curriculum  will  be  those  items  of  behavior 
which  he  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  teacher’s 
leadership  as  she  aided  him  in  the  learning 
process.  He  cannot  be  filled  with  facts. 
He  cannot  be  filled  with  previously  “de¬ 
termined”  ideals.  He  will  not  be  content 
to  consider  only  adult  life  and  its  possible 
or  probable  needs.  He  will,  however,  re¬ 
spond  to  that  which  nourishes  better  ways  of 
behavior.  His  immaturity  is  the  essential 
to  growth.  He  seeks  subject-matter  of 
learning — that  which  will  enrich  his  life 
behavior  provided  that  it  be  brought  to  him 
by  way  of  the  psychological  approach. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CREDULITY 

Joseph  V.  Collins 

[In  the  Brooklyn  high  schools  the  teachers  after  a  day  or  two  could  determine  who  came  from 
Channing  Stebbins’  School.  They  thought  Stebbins  spent  his  whole  time  Socratezing  in  the  numerous 
classrooms  under  his  sway.  “I  don’t  believe  it,”  he  would  challenge  some  youngster.  The  boys  and 
girls  acquired  the  habit  of  defending  their  declarations.  Stebbins’s  belief  was  that  we  baby  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  minds  too  much.  Professor  Collins  agrees.  From  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Stevens 


Point,  Wisconsin,  he  sends  this  sober  exhortation  to 
ing  to  think.] 

Multitudes  of  people  accept  fake 

views,  adopt  silly  fads,  and  swallow 
absurd  nostrums  in  the  social, 
political,  religious,  educational,  and  all  the 
other  like  worlds  with  grasping  avidity. 
Fooled  once,  twice,  thrice,  their  appetite  for 
the  dubious  grows  and  even  thrives  with 
disappointment  and  partial  disillusionment. 
Even  well  educated  persons  are  entrapped 
many  times  in  one  or  more  fields. 

After  all,  this  is  not  strange  for  our  educa¬ 
tion  is  very  largely  one  for  credulity  rather 
than  for  reason  and  light.  Perhaps  also  our 
standards  in  education  should  not  surprise 


ealize  what  so  many  of  us  say  w  e  are  doing,  teach- 

us  for  we  are  less  than  one  hundred  years 
away  from  general  illiteracy.  We  have  been 
so  busy  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cipher, 
getting  together  a  patchwork  of  a  curri¬ 
culum,  and  securing  funds  and  equipment 
to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ever  growing  body  of 
learners  who  keep  on  demanding  an  ever 
increasing  amount  of  schooling,  that  we  have 
had  little  time  to  consider  very  closely  the 
finer  things  in  education.  But  the  time  has 
surely  come  when  they  should  be  studied 
with  the  greatest  care  and  acumen  if 
society  is  not  to  be  harshly  punished  for  its 
own  misdeeds. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  a  little  progress 
has  been  made  in  removing  pitfalls  from 
along  life’s  pathway.  The  campaign  against 
patent-medicine  cure-alls  bore  much  fruit 
and  the  present  campaign  being  conducted 
in  our  magazines  against  fake  investments 
can  not  fail  to  throw  much  light  into  a 
hitherto  very  dark  region.  Then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  religious  credulity  has  been 
greatly  lessened.  No  more  than  a  half 
century  ago  men  quarreled  over  some  fine¬ 
spun  and  some  crude  doctrines  and  even  rites 
and  forms  of  church  government.  Nowa¬ 
days  apparently  the  masses  care  next  to 
nothing  about  these  matters;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  can  be  still  thoroughly  aroused 
over  religio-political  problems. 

However,  when  one  turns  to  the  political 
field  it  is  hard  to  find  where  much  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  made.  It  is  a  common  thing 
to  hear  people  say  that  men  are  no  longer 
so  attached  to  their  parties.  But  this  im¬ 
provement  is  probably  more  apparent  than 
real.  On  account  of  some  dissatisfaction 
voters  often  leave  their  parties  temporarily; 
but,  given  any  ordinary  conditions,  back 
they  flock  to  their  first  love.  In  short  the 
South  is  democratic  and  the  North  repub¬ 
lican.  A  keen  political  observer  declares 
that  men  as  a  rule  vote  against  men  and 
measures  instead  of  for  them,  which  implies 
following  prejudice  rather  than  reason. 
Ordinary  observation  discloses  that  most 
persons  are  governed  in  making  their  de¬ 
cisions  by  their  feelings  rather  than  by  their 
reason,  and  recent  psychological  investiga¬ 
tions  confirm  the  fact.  Your  politician  knows 
that  if  he  pours  compliments  on  his  audience, 
glories  in  the  past  record  and  achievements 
of  his  own  party  and  damns  the  other  or 
others,  he  will  gain  votes  while  his  adversary, 
who  merely  presents  arguments  for  his  side, 
will  lose  them.  How  in  heaven’s  name  is 
there  likely  to  be  progress  or  even  political 
safety  in  a  country  in  which  four  out  of  five 
or  perhaps  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  votes  are 
locked  in  the  vaults  of  the  parties  before 
campaigns  even  begin.?  In  such  a  country 
politicians  in  halls  of  legislation  can  succeed 
better  as  demagogues  than  as  statesmen,  and 


partisan  editors  can  carry  their  points  by 
arousing  prejudice  better  than  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  reason. 

If,  then,  we  fail  so  abominably  along  poli¬ 
tical  lines,  what  hope  is  there  for  permanent 
progress  in  other  fields  of  attainment.?  If 
the  real  trouble  is  our  education  for  credulity 
we  should  seek  to  remove  the  cause  instead 
of  doctoring  mere  symptoms. 

That  great  harm  comes  to  all  the  people 
from  this  credulity  is  most  apparent.  Thus 
large  numbers  of  persons  put  their  hard- 
earned  savings  into  fake  investments,  lose 
them,  and  then  give  up  trying  to  save  for 
old  age.  We  know  that  only  one  out  of 
seven  persons  is  not  dependent  for  support 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Nor  is  this  any 
wonder  when  it  is  remembered  that  three 
billion  dollars  was  paid  in  the  United  States, 
in  one  year,  to  bucket-shop  operators,  for¬ 
gers,  and  financial  wizards.  How  much  is 
thrown  away  in  still  other  ways  can  hardly 
be  estimated,  it  is  so  large.  Multitudes  see¬ 
ing  the  financial  faker,  the  profiteer,  the 
legalized  robber  prospering  on  every  hand 
lose  faith  in  right  dealing  and  come  to  lean 
toward  dishonesty  themselves.  In  the  po¬ 
litical  field  almost  half  of  our  voters,  carry¬ 
ing  distrust  of  political  chicanery  or  for  some 
other  lame  reason,  do  not  take  the  trouble  to 
vote.  Because  of  credulity  men  and  women 
everywhere  adopt  the  flotsam  and  jetsam 
of  crazy  theories  that  are  always  floating 
around  in  currents,  join  organizations  and 
accept  doctrines  harmful  to  them,  to  their 
communities,  and  to  their  country. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  causes  of  credulity. 
Chief  among  these  are  undoubtedly  faults 
in  our  education.  All  through  the  earlier 
years  our  education  is  for  information^  and 
naturally  no  controversial  questions  are 
allowed  to  come  up  for  investigation.  The 
teacher  hands  out  knowledge  ex  cathedray 
and  teacher  and  pupils  alike  accept  what 
the  textbooks  say  as  if  their  authors  were 
inspired.  Doubtless  in  the  earliest  years 
no  other  course  is  open;  but  the  time  should 
come,  perhaps  the  earlier  the  better,  when 
the  children  should  learn  that  we  live  in  a 
world  that  is  in  dire  need  of  being  mended 
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at  many  spots.  Even  a  child  should  be 
able  to  perceive  that  our  English  language 
is  full  of  wicked  irregularities  which  trip  us 
at  almost  every  step  and  which  are  not 
necessary  since  other  languages  do  not  have 
them.  Even  children  would  be  disgusted 
when  in  their  arithmetic  they  learn  and  then 
forget  and  then  relearn  and  then  reforget, 
and  so  on,  the  thirty  five  scale  numbers,  like 
Sh  304>3  i6o,  320,  etc.,  if  they  should  find 
out  that  their  metric-country  cousins  have 
only  three  such  scale  numbers  to  learn, 
namely  10,  100,  1000.  Children  should 
early  learn  that  their  histories  offer  only  a 
most  imperfect  picture  of  the  past  and  that 
their  civics  textbooks  set  forth  only  govern¬ 
ment  in  theory,  the  government  actually 
existing  being  very  different.  Folk  lore,  fairy 
stories,  and  mythology  have  a  place  to  show 
that  what  they  recount  isn’t  so.  One  has  to 
fear,  though,  that  they  merely  provide  a  new 
strange  branch  in  the  curriculum,  gullibility. 

It  is  clear  that  education  for  information 
only  retards  the  development  of  the  reason¬ 
ing  faculties  of  pupils.  Somehow  and  some¬ 
where  the  children  will  have  to  be  shocked 
or  startled  into  thinking  for  themselves. 
Plenty  of  the  elements  of  conflict  and  error 
can  be  brought  into  studies  to  arouse  the 
pupils  into  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  truth. 
Thus  conflict  of  opinion  in  history,  litera¬ 
ture,  government,  art,  science,  and  even 
morals  should  be  so  presented  as  to  get 
youthful  minds  wondering  where  truth  lies. 
Bertrand  Russell  says:  “A  young  man  learn¬ 
ing  economics,  for  example,  ought  to  hear 
lectures  from  individualists  and  socialists, 
protectionists  and  free  traders,  inflationists 
and  believers  in  the  gold  standard.  He 
ought  to  be  encouraged  to  read  the  best 
books  of  the  various  schools.”  Evidently 
Mr.  Russell  is  thinking  of  college  students; 
but  it  is  apparent  from  the  preceding  that 
openness  of  mind  and  desire  to  find  the 
truth  should  be  developed  long  before  college 
is  reached,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  be¬ 
cause  so  small  a  percentage  of  the  whole 
ever  attend  colleges. 

A  little  reflection  soon  shows,  however,  that 
it  is  not  enough  to  call  attention  to  or  em¬ 


phasize  conflicting  views  in  the  various 
branches  or  in  the  history  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  In  fact  this  might  result  in  actual 
confusion  and  harm.  Pupils  must  somehow 
be  trained  to  analyze  apparent  contradic¬ 
tions  and  then  harmonize  them  into  a 
consistent  and  coherent  whole.  To  plan 
for  such  a  consummation  evidently  demands 
a  vastly  higher  aim  in  curriculum  building 
than  we  have  hitherto  had.  We  are  thus 
led  to  see  that  the  simplest  elements  of 
logic  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the 
various  branches.  If  the  elements  of  econ¬ 
omics,  science,  and  even  higher  mathematics 
can  be  carried  down  into  the  elementary 
course,  so  also  can  logic.  During  the  past 
half  century  more  than  a  score  of  branches 
have  been  added  to  the  old  Three-R’s  curri¬ 
culum;  but  for  some  mysterious  reason  the 
most  fundamental  and  helpful  of  them  all 
has  been  overlooked.  Shortly  before  his 
death  Doctor  Eliot  demanded  that  our  hodge 
podge  of  a  curriculum  be  cut  down  to  a 
smaller  number  of  subjects  better  arranged 
and  more  coherent.  In  this  reorganization 
the  simplest  elements  of  logic,  especially  as 
regards  fallacious  forms  of  reasoning,  should 
get  recognition.  If  common  and  current 
fallacies  were  but  explained  to  the  children 
with  a  w’ealth  of  illustration,  they  could 
easily  be  made  to  comprehend  them  and 
would  thus  be  kept  from  error  and  its 
ensuing  troubles  in  after  life. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  doubt 
whether  fallacies  in  reasoning  could  be  thus 
taught  successfully.  To  show  that  it  can  be 
done  to  exemplify  a  few  common  errors 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Perhaps  the 
commonest  and  most  vicious  of  faults  in 
reasoning  consists  in  forming  an  induction 
on  too  small  a  number  of  particulars.  Rea¬ 
soning  from  the  particular  to  the  general  is 
always  dangerous  and  this  fact  should  be 
ground  into  the  childrens’  minds  until  they 
are  painfully  conscious  of  it.  For  this 
purpose  a  vast  mass  of  materials  of  great 
variety  is  easily  available.  Mr.  Green  sees 
Cosmo  across  the  street  succeeding  in  the 
grocery  business  and  says,  if  he  can  I  can;  I 
have  had  more  education  than  he.  Mr. 
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Green  tries  it  and  wrecks  what  fortune  he 
had.  Johnny  sees  Edward  and  William 
smoking  cigarettes  and  apparently  suffering 
no  ill  consequences.  He  tries  it,  acquires 
the  habit,  and  quickly  loses  much  of  his 
mentality.  Or  a  thousand  experiments 
show  that  water  always  boils  at  212°;  but  it 
doesn’t.  Next  there  is  the  fallacy  through 
breaking  the  law  of  the  excluded  middle. 
This  fallacy  is  the  cause  of  a  world  full  of 
trouble.  A  single  example  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  it.  Should  college  students  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  a  college  town  ?  The  al¬ 
ternative,  unknown  till  within  recent  years, 
is  to  allow  them  to  vote  at  home  by  mall. 
Then  there  are  chances  on  every  hand  for 
showing  up  the  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
fallacy,  the  reasoning  by  analogy  fallacy, 
the  inferring  the  converse  fallacy,  the 
reasoning  in  a  circle  fallacy,  etc.  Pupils  per¬ 
petrate  most  or  all  of  the  foregoing  fallacies 
in  the  study  of  demonstrative  geometry; 


how  much  more  are  they  likely  to  in  other 
subjects.  Plainly  logic  with  an  educational 
bent  should  be  made  a  required  subject  in  all 
our  normal  schools. 

Graduates  of  our  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  to  say  nothing  of  other  people, 
are  seldom  well  equipped  to  cope  with  and 
clear  up  the  thousand  and  one  puzzling 
problems  that  rise  for  settlement  all  the 
time  in  the  highly  varied  phases  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  existence.  But  our  civilization  and  the 
future  of  the  race  depend  on  their  being 
settled  right.  While  there  is  much  progress 
in  our  modern  life,  especially  as  regards  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  our  physical 
well  being,  we  can  see  dangers  ahead  lurking 
on  almost  every  hand.  Life  is  vastly  more 
complex  than  it  was  only  a  very  few  years 
ago.  In  this  new  world,  education  for 
credulity  misses  the  mark,  and  risks  the 
whole.  Education  for  understanding  must 
supplant  education  for  credulity. 


WHAT  COLLEGES  ARE  FOR 

Henry  A.  Perkins 

[It  surprises  some  that  a  national  society  of  civil  engineers  should  resolve  that  the  college  prepa¬ 
ration  for  their  profession  should  aim  at  a  broader  culture.  Here  is  a  professor  of  physics,  in  old 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  a  man  enjoyed  as  a  writer,  a  sportsman,  and  philosopher,  who  looks,  though 
a  scientist,  with  as  broad  a  vision  as  any  known  teacher  of  the  humanities.] 


\  F  COURSE  everybody  knows  that 
\\  ^  the  best  men  do  not  come  to  college 

to  study.”  Thus  the  president  of  the 
college  senate  which  was  meeting  with  the 
faculty  to  discuss  greater  immunity  for 
athletes,  and  other  problems  of  paramount 
importance.  The  best  man  naturally  meant 
the  athlete,  or  one  who  is  a  leader  in  social 
and  other  student  activities,  for  of  such  is 
the  undergraduate’s  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
But  the  mere  professor  asks:  “Why  do  they 
go  to  college  if  they  do  not  want  to  study?” 
And  so  the  battle  is  on  between  the  teacher 
and  taught. 

Why  does  anyone  go  to  college,  for  that 
matter?  Many  very  estimable  persons 


have  never  studied  Latin,  or  psychology, 
or  the  higher  mathematics,  and  yet  seem  to 
survive  and  even  contrive  to  make  an  honest 
living.  The  world  is  quite  an  adequate 
school  for  most  purposes,  and  there  is  so 
much  that  the  college  does  not  teach  and 
that  cannot  be  learned  from  books.  When 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Simon  Rolles  had  stolen 
the  Rajah’s  diamond  and  wished  to  dispose 
of  it,  he  found  he  knew  nothing  of  life  or 
its  methods.  The  stranger  he  consulted  re¬ 
garding  books  on  the  subject  was  none  other 
than  that  accomplished  Bohemian,  Prince 
Florizel.  “I  confess  I  have  no  great  notion 
of  the  use  of  books,”  said  the  Prince,  “ex¬ 
cept  to  amuse  a  railway  journey,  although  I 
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believe  there  are  some  very  exact  treatises  on 
astronomy,  the  use  of  the  globes,  agriculture, 
and  the  art  of  making  paper  flowers.  Upon 
the  less  apparent  provinces  of  life,  I  fear 
you  will  find  nothing  truthful.”  So  eminent 
an  authority  deserves  consideration.  Life 
is  certainly  not  learned  from  books  alone, 
and  if  the  college  is  to  be  a  preparation  for 
life,  the  student  seems  amply  justified  in  de¬ 
manding  that  it  provide  for  him  a  miniature 
world  where  life  may  be  studied  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  real  adventure.  If  this  were  all 
the  college  had  to  do,  how  simple  would  be 
the  teacher’s  task!  Lectures  on  human 
society  and  its  problems  would  cover  ade¬ 
quately  and  painlessly  the  ground  of  higher 
education  as  far  as  it  may  be  learned  from 
books,  while  the  impertinent  intrusion  of 
grammatical  constructions,  equations,  or 
chemical  reactions  would  cease  to  harass  un¬ 
willing  youth.  Such  painful  courses  would 
exist  only  for  the  grind  who  plans  to  teach 
other  grinds,  that  they  may  continue  the 
process,  and  so  ad  infinitum. 

But  if  the  chief  purpose  of  a  higher  edu¬ 
cation  is  not  gaining  a  knowledge  of  life,  what 
then  is  its  purpose  ?  This  question  is  usually 
much  befogged  by  the  broad  scope  of  the 
word  “education.”  This  is  a  process  which 
begins  in  the  cradle  and  ends  at  the  grave, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  part  of  it  is  the 
most  important.  Its  range  is  as  broad  as 
life  and  as  deep  as  human  nature.  It  cannot 
be  defined  by  any  simple  formula,  and  the 
influences  that  bear  upon  it  are  countless. 
If,  however,  we  consider  only  the  limited 
period  covered  by  the  four  years  spent  in 
college,  and  in  that  period  only  those  in¬ 
fluences  for  which  the  college  is  responsible, 
there  is  some  hope  of  arriving  at  an  answer 
to  our  question. 

The  purpose  of  a  higher  education  has  been 
formulated  by  different  writers  in  at  least 
four  different  ways.  These  are:  that  it 
should  train  the  student  to  understand  life, 
to  enable  him  to  earn  a  living,  to  develop  his 
character,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  live. 
All  of  these  are  important,  all  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  college  course;  but  according 
to  which  is  accepted  as  of  paramount  im¬ 


portance,  the  resulting  programmes  will  be 
as  far  from  each  other  as  were  the  ways  of 
the  Middle  Ages  from  those  of  ancient 
Athens  or  modern  New  York.  For  instance, 
if  a  knowledge  of  life  were  the  main  object  of 
higher  education  we  should,  as  suggested 
above,  concentrate  in  the  class  room  on  his¬ 
tory  and  the  social  sciences  and  such  portions 
of  literature  as  bear  upon  social  problems. 
The  rest  of  the  time  would  be  devoted  to 
extra-curricular  activities:  athletics,  editing 
the  college  papers,  and,  in  general,  anything 
that  is  capable  of  organization  and  team 
work.  In  fact  organization  and  cooperation, 
the  key  notes  of  modern  industrial  life,  would 
assume  even  greater  proportions  than  they 
have  already.  Efficiency  would  reign  su¬ 
preme.  All  very  fine;  but  how  about  the 
needs  of  the  individual  under  such  a  regime, 
how  about  the  arts,  the  more  aspiring  forms 
of  literature  and  the  search  for  scientific 
truth  regardless  of  its  bearing  on  life,  with¬ 
out  which  no  people  is  truly  great?  If 
humanity’s  need  of  such  intangibles  is  not 
supplied  by  our  institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  to  what  other  source  shall  we  turn? 
Certainly  not  to  the  athletic  field  nor  to  the 
committee  meeting,  nor  to  politics  nor  organ¬ 
ized  philanthropy  and  social  service.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  our  common  life  is  tremendously 
important,  but  it  is  not  the  chief  object  of 
the  college,  and  is  far  better  gained  elsewhere. 
Food  is  also  important,  but  we  do  not  insist 
that  refreshments  be  served  in  our  churches. 
Physical  exercise  is  important,  but  we  do  not 
provide  gymnasiums  in  connection  with  our 
libraries.  Religion  is  important,  but  we  do 
not  hold  services  in  our  art  galleries.  Life 
is  best  studied  in  the  great  laboratory  of  the 
world,  and  it  matters  not  if  after  four  years 
of  academic  surroundings  spent  apart  from 
life,  the  graduate  enters  the  world  a  little 
naive,  a  little  unsophisticated.  Life  quickly 
remedies  those  deficiencies.  If  he  has  not 
acquired  worldly  wisdom,  the  youth  brings 
out  to  the  world,  in  compensation,  the  price¬ 
less  gift  of  enthusiasm  for  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  world  repays  him  soon  enough 
with  the  hard  cash  of  experience.  That 
enthusiasm  is  not  acquired  through  any 
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conscious  striving  after  responsibilities  or  a 
premature  craving  for  service.  Youth  is 
the  time  for  dreams  and  not  for  carrying 
burdens,  for  aspirations  and  not  for  obliga¬ 
tions. 

Should  the  college  fit  its  students  primarily 
to  earn  a  living?  If  so,  then  why  have  pro¬ 
fessional  schools?  That  aim  is  the  function 
of  the  latter,  an  essential  one  for  some  call¬ 
ings  like  medicine  and  engineering,  and  de¬ 
sirable  for  many  others  like  manufacturing 
and  banking.  Why  should  the  college  aban¬ 
don  the  purpose  it  alone  can  fulfill  and  copy 
the  business  school?  That  it  is  beginning 
to  do  so  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  advent  of 
a  new  type  of  student  who  wants  a  degree, 
but  who  does  not  want  a  liberal  education. 
He  sees  no  use  in  languages  or  literature, 
but  wants  “  practical  ”  subjects.  The  college 
should  say  to  such  a  one:  “My  dear  young 
man,  your  desire  is  perfectly  natural  and 
even  laudable,  but  we  have  not  the  com¬ 
modity  you  want.  Step  in  next  door  where 
our  good  friends  the  technicians  have  just 
the  article  you  are  looking  for.”  Perhaps 
the  youth  objects:  “But  I  want  a  bachelor’s 
degree  as  the  badge  of  a  cultured  gentleman. 
It  will  help  me  in  my  business,  and  I  want 
four  years  of  ‘college  life’  into  the  bargain 
before  settling  down  to  any  serious  work. 
I  am  told  it  is  most  agreeable.”  To  this 
the  wise  old  college  should  answer:  “You 
may  indeed  pass  four  very  pleasant  years 
beneath  my  cloistered  shades,  but  we  cannot 
abandon  our  own  wares  to  deal  in  those  you 
desire,  for  then  no  one  would  dispense  them 
at  all.  If  you  want  our  degree,  you  must  at 
least  try  to  acquire  the  liberal  and  humane 
point  of  view  it  recognizes,  for  in  that  we 
specialize.”  That  the  colleges  are  not  all 
making  this  reply  is  due  to  a  mistaken  zeal 
for  numbers  and  power,  or  to  a  false  democ¬ 
racy  which  would  entitle  every  free-born 
American  citizen  to  a  B.  A.  degree.  Cer¬ 
tainly  some  pre-vocational  subjects  are  both 
desirable  and  unavoidable,  such  as  chemistry 
for  the  future  physician,  and  economics  for 
the  financier,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time 
liberal  subjects  for  the  future  lawyer  or 
minister.  Salesmanship,  on  the  other  hand. 


or  the  art  of  writing  scenarios  for  the  movies, 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  liberal  subjects 
from  any  angle  whatever,  useful  as  they  are 
said  to  be.  If  the  vocational  ideal  continues 
to  gain  ground  we  shall  have  an  institution 
where  the  test  of  every  course  offered  will  be 
its  utility,  and  as  so  many  things  are  useful 
we  may  anticipate  bachelors  of  the  arts  of 
poultry  raising,  of  publicity,  and  of  broad¬ 
casting,  while  such  useless  branches  of 
learning  as  philosophy  and  the  classics  will 
be  preserved,  if  at  all,  for  a  group  of  eccentric 
individuals  who  are  incapable  of  interesting 
themselves  in  commercial  pursuits.  Except 
for  this  minority  of  outcasts,  the  college,  in 
the  present  meaning  of  the  word,  will  dis¬ 
appear,  and  a  very  valuable  American  in¬ 
stitution  will  have  ceased  to  exist. 

“But  surely  character-forming  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  aim  for  higher  education  for  the  college 
to  concentrate  upon,”  the  reader  exclaims  1 
“Here  we  are  on  firm  ground,  for  no  one  can 
deny  that  character  is  the  ultimate  objective 
of  all  education.  Moreover  this  was  recently 
affirmed  by  a  prominent  educator  in  one  of 
our  universities.”  Yes,  indeed,  character  is 
all-important,  and  education  considered  as  a 
life-long  process  may  do  well  to  regard  it  as 
the  principal  goal.  But  college  education, 
considered  as  a  small  part  of  the  total  proc¬ 
ess  could  not  achieve  that  very  aim  if  char¬ 
acter  building  were  to  become  the  main 
purpose  of  the  course.  Dean  Angier  of 
Yale,  in  a  letter  to  the  parents  of  new  stu¬ 
dents  a  few  years  ago,  attacked  that  specious 
fallacy  by  saying  that  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  was  the  college’s  first  business,  and  that 
the  formation  of  character  was  a  by-product. 
A  storm  of  protest  met  this  frank  state¬ 
ment  of  a  rather  obvious  fact.  Sentimental 
America  dislikes  to  hear  unsentimental 
truth.  But  a  by-product  is  not  necessarily 
of  lesser  value  than  the  main  object  of  a 
process.  Coal  tar  is  a  by-product  of  making 
illuminating  gas,  and  who  will  say  that  its 
countless  derivatives  are  of  less  importance 
than  the  gaseous  distillate  ?  Character  form¬ 
ing  is  so  subtle  an  art  that  a  too  direct  ap¬ 
proach  is  fatal  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
Imagine  a  college  advertising:  “We  form 
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character.  Our  students  are  turned  out 
real  he-men.  The  Siwash  type  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent.  American!”  What  kind  of 
boy  would  go  to  such  a  place  ?  What  a  self 
righteous  and  objectionable  bounder  he 
would  emerge!  No  courses  for  the  sheer 
love  of  learning  here,  no  sports  for  the  joy  of 
life.  Lectures  would  reek  with  “uplift”; 
“leadership”  would  drip  from  every  pres¬ 
idential  address.  “Service  to  Old  Siwash” 
would  be  the  slogan  of  every  team  engaged  in 
thrashing  the  “Stillwater  muckers,”  Such 
a  programme  would  not  only  destroy  the 
goose  but  the  golden  egg  at  the  same  time. 
Youth  is  too  skittish  an  animal  to  train  by 
such  obvious  methods,  and  either  rebels  or 
becomes  as  crass  as  the  methods  themselves. 

“  But  if  higher  education  is  not  primarily 
for  character  building,  learning  about  life, 
or  how  to  make  a  living,  what  in  heaven’s 
name  is  it  for?”  asks  the  practical  citizen 
and  tax  payer.  Why  for  higher  education, 
of  course!  Education  that  rises  above  the 
rule-of-thumb  tests  of  utility,  the  Sunday 
supplement’s  Uplift  column,  and  the  sales¬ 
man’s  patter  about  “Service.”  It  is  for 
education  that  develops  a  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  of  sport  that  is  truly  recreation 
and  frankly  play,  of  beauty  that  has  no 
commercial  value,  of  unrealizable  dreams, 
of  divine  dissatisfactions.  Its  business,  in 
short,  is  that  of  teaching  not  so  much  what 
our  modern  life  actually  is,  as  how  it  should 
be  lived,  and  supplying  the  materials  for  a 
fuller,  larger  living.  Such  a  programme 
does  not  aim  primarily  at  producing  “suc¬ 
cessful”  men.  Its  graduates  may  succeed 
or  they  may  not,  but  if  they  do  not,  their 
failure  (if  failure  it  really  be)  is  often  at  a 
higher  level  than  many  a  so-called  success. 
Here  is  no  aridity,  no  middle-class  smugness 
of  self-satisfied  content.  Happiness?  Per¬ 
haps,  but  not  that  of  the  mollusc,  rather  that 
of  Jacob  contending  with  the  Angel.  Such 
a  life  may  be  “strenuous”  or  lived  “danger¬ 
ously”  or  quietly  in  contemplation.  All 
kinds  are  needed  in  a  great  civilization,  and 
each  has  its  zest  unknown  to  those  Babbitts 
whose  ideals  are  bounded  by  an  horizon  of 
porcelain  tubs  and  motor  cars. 


It  is  the  chief  business  of  the  college  to 
foster  this  living  on  a  higher  plane  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  need  of  such  fostering  has  never 
been  greater  than  it  is  today  and  in  America. 
For  some  reason  our  industrial-mechanical 
age  seems  to  make  for  vulgarity  of  manners 
and  thought,  and  this  effect  is  naturally 
enhanced  in  a  new  country  little  affected  by 
accumulated  traditions.  Just  why  the  auto¬ 
mobile  is  more  vulgarizing  than  walking,  or 
the  phonograph  than  singing  is  not  easy  to 
see;  but  apparently  as  fast  as  machinery 
comes  in  at  the  door,  good  taste  flies  out  at 
the  window.  There  is  little  vulgarity  among 
primitive  races.  They  are  prevented  by 
countless  tabus  from  unseemly  conduct,  and 
there  is  still  less  in  ancient  civilizations  like 
the  Chinese.  Good  manners  are  the  natural 
heritage  of  an  unsophisticated,  uncommercial¬ 
ized  people  living  upon  a  substratum  of  re¬ 
straining  traditions,  until  the  cinema  and 
phonograph,  emblems  of  a  mechanical  age, 
make  their  appearance.  The  folk  song  and 
national  dance  give  way  to  jazz  and  the  fox 
trot! 

Obviously  we  need  an  antidote  to  this  poi¬ 
son  of  vulgarity  which  seems  to  be  inherent 
in  the  process  of  making  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in — by  machinery  alone.  And 
where  is  this  life-restoring  element  to  come 
from  if  not  from  the  colleges?  They  are 
the  chief  hope  of  a  people  headed  for  hope¬ 
less  mediocrity,  if  not  saved  by  such  an 
agent.  In  no  other  nation  is  there  such 
vulgar  printed  matter  as  in  our  “Comics,” 
we  excel  the  world  in  jazz,  in  worthless  fiction, 
in  soul-destroying  photo-plays,  in  nature¬ 
defacing  bill-boards.  In  no  other  nation 
are  there  such  uncouth  travesties  on  mar¬ 
riage:  in  racing  automobiles,  aeroplanes,  in 
the  surf,  and  over  the  radio.  Nowhere  else 
are  publicity  and  propaganda  so  common, 
so  rampant,  or  so  successful.  Nowhere  else 
are  fads  or  fashions  so  madly  adopted  or  so 
quickly  exhausted  by  intemperate  abuse.  If 
a  song  becomes  popular,  it  is  worn  to  tatters 
on  ten  million  phonographs  in  three  months. 
Cross-word  puzzles  from  being  a  diverting 
pastime  become  the  serious  business  of  every 
spare  minute,  but  with  the  end  already  in 
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sight.  Tut-ankh-amen,  after  a  brief  year  of 
feverish  life,  has  sunk  again  into  an  oblivion 
as  profound  as  before  his  resurrection. 

Of  course  all  this  bespeaks  the  tremendous 
energy  of  a  highly  nervous  people,  an  asset 
that  may  really  help  to  make  us  some  day 
the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  But  until  our 
energy  is  better  directed,  and  a  finer  sense  of 
proportion  developed,  it  makes  only  for  a 
noisy  jazz-like  travesty  on  civilization. 

If  then  it  is  true  that  the  four  short  years  in 
college  are  preeminently  the  period  of  life 
when  the  higher  ideals  of  civilization  can  be 
taught,  it  seems  clear  that  the  college  which 
relegates  those  aims  to  a  place  of  secondary 
importance  and  exalts  others  that  can  be 
acquired  just  as  well,  or  better,  elsewhere,  is 
false  to  its  trust.  Such  a  college  may  pros¬ 
per  exceedingly,  for  the  world  thinks  mainly 
in  terms  of  success,  whether  on  the  gridiron 
or  in  the  office,  and  it  will  back  with  its 
millions  an  institution  where  that  idea  stands 
first.  But  that  college  buys  such  prosperity 
at  the  cost  of  the  finer  aspects  of  its  mission, 
and  the  nation  in  the  end  is  immeasurably 
poorer  in  the  things  that  really  matter. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  college  realizes 
its  uniquely  strategic  position  in  our  na¬ 
tional  life,  it  will  not  yield  to  the  tremendous 
forces  now  exerting  themselves  to  dislodge 
it,  but  will  say  to  the  prospective  student 
hesitating  on  the  threshold:  “You  are  very 
welcome  here  if  you  are  seeking  knowledge. 
We  can  give  you  of  the  best.  All  that  the 
great  minds  of  the  past  or  of  to-day  have 
said  or  written  is  our  field — the  laws  of 
nature,  the  deeds  of  mankind  in  its  upward 
struggle  through  the  ages,  the  beautiful  in 
art,  or  music,  or  poetry;  all  are  taught 
here  to  those  who  would  have  them.  Our 
teachers  are  men  of  broad  views  and  deep 
learning.  Our  resources  have  been  devoted 
to  securing  them  rather  than  in  erecting 
splendid  buildings.  As  we  are  too  poor  to 
have  both,  we  have  chosen  the  former.  In¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  will  be  your  chief  occupa¬ 
tion  here;  but  to  meet  your  very  natural 
tastes,  and  to  help  fit  you  for  life  with  a  sound 
body  and  some  practice  in  doing  things,  we 
offer  you  excellent  facilities  for  all  the  sports 


that  are  dear  to  your  heart.  You  will  find 
baseball,  football  and  running  fields,  tennis 
courts,  swimming  pool  and  gymnasium,  to¬ 
gether  with  opportunities  for  practicing 
many  of  the  non-competitive  sports  as  well. 
We  believe  in  a  proper  amount  of  play  as  of 
equal  importance  with  work  in  the  upbuild¬ 
ing  of  a  sane  and  balanced  manhood.  You 
will  also  have  opportunities  to  write  for 
the  college  periodicals,  act  with  its  dramatic 
association  and  sing  with  its  glee  club.  You 
can  serve  as  manager  on  any  of  these  organ¬ 
izations,  and  learn  something  of  how  affairs 
are  directed. 

“But  now  we  must  warn  you  that  just 
because  we  want  you  to  get  real  play  and  rec¬ 
reation  out  of  sport,  we  have  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  our  games  to  intra-mural  con¬ 
tests.  We  have  found  that  intercollegiate 
sport  not  only  became  the  most  absorbing 
interest  of  our  students,  but  that  it  tended 
to  limit  the  participants  to  whose  who  could 
make,  or  hoped  they  could  make,  one  of  the 
major  teams.  The  rest  became  mere  spec¬ 
tators,  while  our  alumni,  because  of  a  sense 
of  pseudo-loyalty,  wagered  large  sums  of 
money  on  the  outcome  of  games  and  created 
an  atmosphere  of  tense  excitement  which 
forced  their  young  gladiators  to  a  state  of 
desperation  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  depriving  them  of  the  joy  of  action  they 
were  entitled  to. 

“Furthermore,  we  do  not  advertise  our 
wares,  nor  do  we  ask  you  to.  If  you  help  to 
produce  a  good  play,  it  is  for  your  benefit, 
not  ours;  if  you  write  a  good  article  for  our 
monthly  review,  we  shall  be  proud  of  you, 
but  we  can  do  very  well  without  it.  You 
can  best  express  your  loyalty  and  desire  for 
service  to  your  alma  mater  by  doing  best 
what  we  require  of  you,  and  that  calls  for  a 
higher  loyalty  and  harder  service  than  cheer¬ 
ing  a  winning  team.  The  advertisement  of 
winning  teams  we  have  long  since  aban¬ 
doned,  for  it  did  not  bring  us  the  kind  of 
applicants  we  were  looking  for — intelligent 
young  men  eager  for  an  education.  Instead 
it  brought  us  those  whose  first  interest  was  in 
sports.  They  told  us  that  if  we  would  take 
them  in  they  would  “fight”  for  the  college, 
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“put  it  on  the  map,”  and  so  attract  others 
of  their  own  kind.  But  we  feel  no  need  of 
their  help;  instead,  we  want  to  help  them, 
for  that  is  our  business,  and  we  do  not  crave 
publicity  as  if  we  were  a  money-making  in¬ 
stitution.  If  we  did,  we  should  use  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  devices  for  selling  his  product 
by  advertisement,  radio,  and  film.  We  feel 
that  we  confer  such  a  great  benefit  on  human¬ 
ity,  and  without  thought  of  pecuniary  re¬ 
ward,  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to  “sell” 
this  boon  to  those  who  do  not  crave  it.  Our 
only  form  of  advertising  is  the  character  of 
our  alumni.  They  are  in  every  profession 
and  calling,  and  in  every  walk  in  life  where 
educated  men  are  to  be  found,  while  many 
have  achieved  conspicuous  success.  They 
are  not  of  one,  but  of  many  types,  for  we  do 
not  run  our  material  into  a  common  mould, 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  alike  in  their 
zest  for  life,  their  fine  idealism,  and  their 
love  of  the  best  that  the  mind  of  man  has 
achieved.  In  short  they  are  civilized.  If 
such  men  appeal  to  you,  and  if  you  would 
be  like  them,  then  this  college  is  where  you 
belong.  We  will  receive  you  gladly  and  give 
you  every  opportunity  to  develop  yourself 


to  the  highest  level  you  are  capable  of  at¬ 
taining,  for  that  is  our  special  mission.” 

“  But,”  the  reader  will  protest,  “there  is  no 
such  college  as  this,  and  what  is  more  there 
could  not  be  one.  Red-blooded  America 
would  not  patronize  such  a  place.”  And  he 
may  be  right,  the  more’s  the  pity!  But  be¬ 
fore  condemning  the  picture  I  have  drawn  as 
visionary,  let  us  remember  that  these  visions 
have  long  existed  here,  and  have  even  been 
dimly  realized  in  some  colleges  by  the  gen¬ 
eration  just  past.  Moreover,  they  are  as 
genuinely  American  as  is  our  college  itself. 
If,  however,  our  national  life  is  already  head¬ 
ing  toward  the  finest  things,  there  is  little 
need  of  such  visions.  They  will  then  fade 
away  like  all  that  is  unnecessary  or  impracti¬ 
cable,  and  the  colleges  are  justified  in  moving 
with  the  stream.  But  if,  instead,  this  people 
is  being  hurried  along  toward  a  more  material 
plane  of  existence  as  a  consequence  of  our 
material  prosperity,  then  at  least  some  of  our 
colleges  should  cherish  the  dreams  which  are 
part  of  their  inheritance,  put  them  into 
actual  practice,  and  so  realize  the  aspirations 
that  were  imbedded  in  the  very  foundations 
of  higher  education  in  America. 


THE  DEBATE  AS  TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP 

William  Norwood  Brigance 

[From  the  department  of  public  speaking,  Wabash  College,  we  get  this  spirited  protest.  Mr. 
Brigance,  who  writes  it,  has  enlivened  these  pages  before.  He  is  well  known  among  the  advocates  of 


better  speech,  and  has  served  often  as  critic  judge 
Ohio,  and  Indiana.] 

IDO  not  know  the  method  of  drawing  an 
indictment  against  a  whole  people,” 
once  said  that  great  statesman,  Edmund 
Burke,  but  Miss  Comstock  in  her  article 
upon  “The  Cost  of  Debating”  in  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  method.  With  a  single  gesture  she  in¬ 
dicted  the  whole  system  of  intercollegiate 
debating  and  all  who  engage  in  it.  Nowhere 
in  the  article  can  one  find  a  hint  that  debat¬ 
ing,  like  wives  or  apple  pies,  might  be  of 
various  kinds  and  so  might  be  good  or  bad 


of  inter-collegiate  debates  in  Colorado,  Michigan, 

according  to  the  kind.  Instead  she  drew  her 
indictment  against  the  whole  tribe  of  de¬ 
baters,  adhering  to  the  grand  old  philosophy 
that,  “the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian.” 

“It  is  said  to  be  a  habit  of  youth,”  writes 
this  author,  “to  believe  that  all  phenomena 
are  divided  into  black  and  white,  sinful  and 
pure,  false  and  true.”  One  is  wont  to  won¬ 
der  if  it  is  “this  habit  of  youth”  that  leads 
her  to  indict  all  debating  as  black,  sinful,  and 
false. 
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Now  I  do  not  defend  intercollegiate  de¬ 
bating  in  all  of  its  forms — some  is  good,  some 
poor — but  it  is  only  fair  to  ask  for  a  judicious 
discrimination  between  the  good  and  the 
poor  and  for  a  further  inquiry  as  to  whether 
all  debating,  good  and  poor,  should  be  con¬ 
demned  to  die. 

There  were  three  articles  of  indictment 
offered  by  Miss  Comstock:  first,  that  sub¬ 
jects  chosen  for  debates  were  those  in  which 
students  were  “mental  toddlers”;  second, 
that  debaters  resorted  to  dishonest  practices 
in  order  to  win;  and  third,  that  the  “code  of 
debating  apparently  requires  a  complete 
and  devastating  refutation  to  every  point  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  opposing  side,”  which  practice 
is  an  offense  against  the  spirit  of  scholarship. 

At  the  risk  of  being  guilty  of  this  third 
indictment  let  us  examine  these  contentions 
singly.  As  to  the  first — that  the  subjects 
debated  are  those  in  which  students  are  but 
“mental  toddlers”  and  therefore  unable  to 
comprehend  fully — this  is  but  a  new  version 
of  that  age-old  fault-finding  with  youth.  I 
believe  the  opponents  of  the  younger.  Pitt 
once  said  that  he  should  be  spanked  and 
sent  back  to  school,  but  their  opposition  did 
not  prevent  him  from  becoming  their  master 
as  prime  minister  of  the  British  Empire  when 
scarcely  older  than  the  average  intercollegi¬ 
ate  debater  of  today,  nor  from  maintaining 
control  of  that  government  for  more  than 
nine  years.  We  are  supposed  in  college  to 
be  giving  our  youth  an  intellectual  back¬ 
ground  for  citizenship,  yet  w’e  are  told  that 
these  earnest,  straight-thinking  youths  who 
come  to  us  for  this  training  should  not  be 
allowed  contact  with  the  vital  public  ques¬ 
tions  of  today.  It  was  of  such  an  argument 
that  Macaulay  said  was  “worthy  of  the  fool 
in  the  old  story  who  resolved  not  to  go  into 
the  water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim.” 
Among  the  outstanding  questions  of  the  last 
few  years,  declared  to  be  above  the  mental 
grasp  of  our  college  youth,  are: 

The  Allied  Debts 

Japanese  Immigration 

Child  Labor 

Unemployment  Insurance. 


All  of  these  questions  have  been  promi¬ 
nently  before  the  public  eye.  They  are  ques¬ 
tions  that  every  citizen  should  be  informed 
upon  and  about  which  every  political  quack 
in  the  country  has  passed  judgment  upon  in 
print.  They  are  questions  of  which  the 
fundamental  principles  are  taught  in  every 
college  in  the  land  and  of  which  all  college 
students  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  under¬ 
standing  so  long  as  they  sit  in  the  lecture 
room  armed  with  a  notebook  and  pencil. 
Yet  when  the  most  brilliant  of  these  same 
students  (from  which  debaters  are  univer¬ 
sally  chosen)  essay  to  make  a  prolonged  and 
intensive  study  of  this  same  question  with  a 
view  to  holding  a  contest  with  a  friendly 
rival,  they  are,  chameleon-like,  declared  to 
have  turned  into  “mental  toddlers”  unable 
to  comprehend  such  a  question.  Upon  this 
same  ground  we  might  rule  out  the  class¬ 
room  theses  and  term  papers  now  required  of 
their  students  by  so  many  teachers  of  econ¬ 
omics,  history,  and  politics.  I  deny  the  in¬ 
ference.  My  personal  experience  with 
intercollegiate  debaters  leads  me  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  perfectly  capable  of 
comprehending  the  questions  they  discuss. 
Four  years  ago  I  trained  a  team  debating 
the  question  of  the  Allied  Debts.  The 
members  of  that  team  studied  that  question 
from  Bastable  to  Herbert  Hoover,  came  to 
the  independent  conclusion — and  planned 
their  case  upon  this  conclusion — that  al¬ 
though  as  a  matter  of  precedent  cancellation 
would  be  unwise,  yet  in  the  case  of  certain 
Allied  Powers,  as  Belgium,  France,  and 
Italy,  full  payment  with  normal  interest  was 
absolutely  impossible.  It  was  a  view  which 
no  politician  of  that  time  had  dared  support. 
Yet  the  recent  funding  of  the  Belgian  debt 
recognized  this  very  principle  and  in  all 
probability  the  funding  of  the  French  debt 
will  also  recognize  it!  Again,  at  the  close  of 
the  Wabash-Notre  Dame  debate  last  year 
upon  the  Wisconsin  Plan  of  Unemployment 
Insurance,  Dean  Thomas  J.  Konop  of  the 
Notre  Dame  College  of  Law,  who  served  as 
chairman,  said,  “I  was  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  state  industrial  commission  when 
this  bill  was  debated  for  the  first  time  in  the 
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Wisconsin  legislature.  I  can  truly  say  that 
for  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  economic  princi¬ 
ples  underlying  unemployment  insurance 
and  for  a  clear  and  forceful  exposition  of  the 
case,  nothing  that  I  heard  in  that  legislature 
equalled  what  I  have  heard  here  to-night  from 
these  college  debaters.”  “Mental  toddlers” 
indeed!  These  instances  are  not  offered  as 
an  encomium  upon  the  college  with  which 
I  happen  to  be  associated,  for  the  fact  that 
its  debating  teams  have  met  with  defeats  as 
well  as  victories  would  indicate  that  the 
quality  of  its  teams  is  not  far  different  from 
that  of  most  others  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  second  article  of  indictment  against 
debating  was  that  debaters  “wherever  prep¬ 
arations  for  intercollegiate  debates  are  being 
made”  contestants  resort  to  some  form  of 
dishonesty,  such  as  distorting  figures,  in 
order  to  win.  Now  of  course  we  have  the 
unsocial  among  us  always.  Levying  taxes 
incites  people  to  falsify  tax  returns  and  pro¬ 
hibition  produces  its  bootleggers,  yet  most 
of  us  adhere  to  the  belief  that  it  is  best  to  re¬ 
tain  tax  levies  and  prohibition  in  spite  of 
these  evils.  To  make  a  blanket  charge  of 
dishonesty  against  all  debaters,  however,  is 
simply  and  obviously  a  misstatement  of 
fact.  Personally,  I  have  heard  of  such  prac¬ 
tices,  but  in  my  experience  with  debaters  as 
a  coach  I  have  never  heard  such  a  thing  even 
suggested,  nor  have  I  ever  had  reason  to 
suspect  such  a  thing  from  any  opposing 
team,  nor  have  I  found  it  in  any  debate  I 
ever  judged — although  in  most  such  debates 
I  have  had  the  evidence  of  the  case  at  my 
finger  tips  from  my  study  of  the  same  ques¬ 
tion  with  my  own  debaters  and  could  have 
detected  any  important  juggling  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Aside  from  the  moral  deterrent  to 
such  practices  there  is  also  one  of  expediency. 
A  debater,  like  a  lawyer,  who  distorts  figures 
or  misquotes  does  so  upon  the  supposition 
that  his  opponents  know  less  of  the  case  than 
he  does.  This  is  a  dangerous  supposition 
for  there  is  no  easier  way  in  all  the  world 
for  a  team  to  lose  a  debate  than  to  be  caught 
distorting  evidence,  and  a  well  informed  op¬ 
ponent  is  not  easily  so  imposed  upon.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  honesty  among  the  teachers  who 


supervise  this  sport  can  almost  entirely 
prevent  such  dishonest  practices,  for  such  a 
teacher,  by  his  very  attitude,  invites  or  repels 
even  the  suggestion  of  such  practices;  and 
in  my  relations  with  my  fellow  teachers  I 
have  ever  found  them  highly  honorable.  If 
our  athletic  teams  can  play  the  game  accord¬ 
ing  to  rules,  certainly  our  debaters,  in  this 
higher  form  of  contest,  also  can. 

We  now  come  to  the  third  article  of  in¬ 
dictment  against  debating.  With  anti- 
climatic  grandeur  we  are  told  that  the  code 
of  debating  “requires  a  complete  and  de¬ 
vastating  refutation  of  every  point  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  opposing  side.”  Verily  “the 
mountain  was  in  labor  and  brought  forth  a 
mole.”  Let  us  assume,  however,  that  the 
argument  is  invested  with  dignity.  It  is 
still  ambiguous,  for  in  the  language  of  argu¬ 
mentation  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
“point.”  The  materials  of  proof  are;  (i) 
issues,  (2)  argument,  and  (3)  evidence.  Pat¬ 
ently  this  indictment  did  not  mean  that  the 
code  of  debating  required  “complete  and 
devastating”  refutation  of  all  argument  and 
evidence  produced  by  the  other  side.  Such  a 
statement  would  at  the  same  time  be  ridic¬ 
ulous  and  self  evidently  untrue  for  it  would 
take  far  more  time  to  refute  each  argument 
and  piece  of  evidence  than  it  would  take  to 
offer  them  in  the  first  place.  Obviously 
what  was  meant  was  that  the  code  of  de¬ 
bating  required  refutation  of  every  issue 
adduced  by  the  other  side.  Interpreted  in 
this  manner  the  statement  is^not  an  untruth 
but  it  is  half  of  a  truth.  Issues  are  the 
“ultimate  irreducible,  essential  matters  of 
fact  or  upon  which  the  conclusion  of  the 
question  hinges.”  There  are  always,  then, 
two  sides  to  any  actual  issue  of  debate, 
otherwise  the  question  is  not  a  debatable 
one.  To  illustrate:  on  the  question  of  the 
tariff  one  very  prominent  issue  of  recent 
years  has  been,  “Does  the  tariff  aid  the 
farmer.?”  The  proponents  of  a  high  tariff 
answer  “yes”  and  of  a  low  tariff,  “no.” 
Each  believes  his  answer  the  right  one. 
So  with  the  issues  of  contest  debating.  An 
issue,  by  definition,  has  two  sides  and  to 
accuse  debaters  of  trying  to  refute  all  issues  of 
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the  opposing  side  is  but  another  way  of 
complimenting  them  upon  their  effort  in 
debate. 

But  let  us  take  the  case  to  higher  ground. 
Debating  in  our  colleges  and  universities  is 
a  protest  against  our  unbalanced  curriculum. 
Our  youths  in  college  for  four  years  act  as 
mental  tankards  for  knowledge.  By  text¬ 
book  and  lecture  we  pour  into  them  highly 
concentrated  extracts  of  facts,  figures,  and 
principles,  hoping,  too  often,  that  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  fermentation  will  be  delayed  until 
after  graduation.  But  the  result  often  is  not 
fermentation  but  stagnation.  Few  indeed 
are  the  counterbalancing  courses  that  stimu¬ 
late  our  college  students  into  using  their 
knowledge,  into  creative  thinking,  into  ex¬ 
pressing  ideas  upon  any  subject.  Whenever 
there  arises  an  educator  who  leads  his  stu¬ 
dents  into  this  neglected  field,  like  Professor 
George  Baker  late  of  Harvard  and  now  of 
Yale,  the  results  are  both  astonishing  and 
enlightening.  Debating  is  one  of  the  few 
opportunities  offered  for  that  much  needed 
creative  thinking  and  for  that  reason  it 
attracts  to  its  ranks  students  of  the  highest 
mental  caliber.  At  Wabash  College  for 
years  half  of  our  Phi  Beta  Kappa  students 
have  been  debaters  and  part  of  the  other  half 
have  been  unsuccessful  contestants  for  de¬ 
bating  honors. 

“By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,” 
it  has  been  written,  and  despite  all  critics  the 
college  debater  has  profited  in  after  life  by 
his  training.  Willis  John  Abbott,  writing 
almost  thirty  years  ago  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  [August,  1896]  pays  this  tribute  to 
such  training:  “In  proportion  to  their  at¬ 
tendance  they  [the  small  western  colleges] 


seem  to  have  produced  a  greater  number  of 
graduates  intelligently  interested  in  public 
affairs  and  able  clearly  and  convincingly  to 
express  their  views  before  an  audience. 

.  .  .  Oratorical  contests  awaken  the 

enthusiasm  which  at  some  more  famous 
eastern  institutions  of  learning  is  aroused 
only  by  victory  on  the  football  field.  The 
debating  society  is  an  arena  in  which  is 
more  eagerly  sought  than  on  the  athletic 
field.” 

Unfortunately  no  complete  record  has 
been  kept  of  the  success  generally  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  debaters  throughout  the  country 
but  only  by  individual  institutions  here  and 
there.  There  is  a  record,  however,  of  the 
winners  of  the  famous  Interstate  Oratorical 
Contest — which  offers  the  same  advantages 
of  training  and  in  which  exist  to  the  same 
degree  the  alleged  evils  of  debating — and 
this  record  covering  the  years  1874  to  1902 
reveals  that  there  are  now  listed  in  fVho*s  Who 
in  America  twenty  of  the  fifty-eight  winners 
of  first  and  second  place — over  one  third! 
They  include  one  author,  one  governor,  one 
bishop  and  two  other  clergymen,  two  United 
States  senators,  two  United  States  repre¬ 
sentatives,  three  lawyers,  and  eight  educators 
including  five  college  presidents!  A  brilliant 
record  indeed  for  men  who,  in  their  college 
days,  had  been  injured  by  “careless  and 
confident  dabbling  in  fields  where  diplomats 
and  bankers  step  warily”! 

We  are  still  a  nation  of  speech  makers  and 
so  long  as  we  continue  as  a  republic  we  shall 
in  all  probability  remain  one.  We  demand 
of  our  public  citizens  that  they  be  effective 
speakers.  Let  us  then  not  cast  aside  this 
valuable  training  for  citizenship. 


Beware  of  Routine. — “An  aged  lion  had  broken  loose  from  his  cage  at  Coney  Island.  He 
had  not  offered  to  hurt  any  one;  but  after  wandering  about  a  little,  rather  aimlessly,  he  had 
come  to  a  picket  fence,  and  a  moment  later  began  pacing  up  and  down  in  front  of  it,  just 
the  length  of  his  cage.  They  had  come  and  led  him  back  to  his  prison  without  trouble,  and 
he  had  rushed  eagerly  into  it.” 


— Mark  Twain 


A  LESSON  AS  TAUGHT  IN  CLEVELAND 

Class  of  Lucretia  Hunter,  Central  High  School 


[Clarence  Stratton,  Director  of  English  in  the  High  Schools  of  Cleveland,  speaking: 

*‘A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written  upon  courses  of  study,  lesson  plans,  recitation  devices, 
etc.,  but  today  as  always  the  test  of  instruction  and  education  is  actual  practice  in  the  classroom. 
For  several  reasons,  I  have  had  stenographic  reports  made  of  actual  classroom  recitations.  The  lesson 
reproduced  here  illustrates  excellently  the  possibility  of  maximum  pupil  participation.  One  of  its 
chief  values — not  to  be  overlooked  because  of  Interest  in  the  technique — is  the  evidence  of  pupil  think¬ 
ing.  These  pupils,  in  the  heart  of  an  industrial  and  mercantile  metropolis,  representing  foreign  as 
well  as  native  elements,  do  not  regard  poetry  as  a  decoration  upon  life.  To  them,  because  poetry 
‘makes  others  feel  the  inspiration,  appreciate  things,  and  live  more  virtuously’;  because  it  ‘gives 
opinions  on  the  brotherhood  of  man’;  because  the  first  law  of  poetry  is  truthfulness,  as  they  express  it; 
to  them  literature  is  exactly  what  Matthew  Arnold  declared  it  to  be — criticism  of  life.”] 


Pupil  Chairman:  Will  somebody  tell  of 
Wordsworth’s  youth  ? 

Pupil:  He  was  born  in  Cockermouth  in 
Cumberland,  April  7,  1770.  At  the  age  of 
eight  he  went  to  Hawkshead  School.  The 
reason  why  he  later  wrote  much  poetry  was 
because  in  his  youth  he  loved  nature.  He 
always  would  visit  the  outside  things  of 
nature  as  much  as  he  could. 

PC:  Tell  something  of  his  college  life. 

Pupil:  Before  he  went  to  college  he  went 
to  Hawkshead  School.  While  there  he  lived 
with  an  old  lady  and  could  read  all  the  books 
he  wanted  to,  so  he  studied  a  great  deal. 
When  he  went  to  Cambridge,  he  was  rather 
dazzled  by  the  brilliance  of  the  other  stu¬ 
dents. 

PC:  Did  Wordsworth  have  to  live  the  sort 
of  life  Samuel  Johnson  did — and  why? 

Pupil:  I  think  it  was  similar  to  Samuel 
Johnson’s  life  because  both  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  companionship  and  they  loved  nature. 
Johnson  was  out  more  with  men  than  Words¬ 
worth.  Wordsworth  did  not  like  to  have 
company.  He  loved  nature  and  he  would 
rather  travel  to  see  a  bed  of  flowers  than 
visit. 

Pupil:  I  disagree  with  C.  They  are 
similar  in  several  ways.  They  both  longed 
for  companionship.  Wordsworth  had  a 
sister  and  his  poem  shows  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  her.  The  same  way  with  Johnson, 


whose  wife  was  his  steady  companion.  In 
another  respect  Wordsworth  seemed  to  have 
friends  that  helped  him  out  in  money  matters. 
Gave  him  money  to  go  through  college  with. 
Someone  helped  him  get  a  position. 

PC:  Johnson  lived  in  great  poverty  and 
wrote  when  he  was  able  to,  while  Wordsworth 
could  write  at  his  ease  because  he  was  well 
supplied  with  money.  What  peculiarities 
are  there  in  Wordsworth’s  works? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful,  logical  poets  of  nature.  He 
didn’t  talk  of  nature  as  most  poets  would. 
He  called  a  primrose  yellow,  but  although  a 
common  flower  he  made  it  seem  a  living 
being. 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  always  lived  a  simple 
life.  Unlike  other  poets  of  nature,  he  wrote 
of  things  that  were  simple,  common,  small. 
Many  of  his  poems  deal  with  simple, 
everyday  life  so  everyone  can  understand 
them  easily.  People  at  first  thought  his 
poems  were  of  such  common  things,  they 
did  not  appreciate  them,  but  he  kept  on 
writing. 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  in  the  making  of  his 
sonnet  saw  that  great  works  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  subjects  of  nature;  Robert  Burns 
had  convinced  him.  He  became  great  just 
after  that.  He  made  a  success,  but  some¬ 
times  he  overdid  it  and  his  poems  were  some¬ 
times  uninspiring. 
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PC:  Are  all  of  Wordsworth’s  enjoyable  to 
read? 

Pupil:  A  lot  of  Wordsworth’s  poems  are 
not  purposeful. 

PC:  What  were  Wordsworth’s  thoughts  of 
man? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  portrayed  his  ideal 
man  in  many  of  his  poems. 

PC:  Wordsworth  thought  a  man,  to  be  a 
real  man,  was  to  be  just  as  a  man  is  every  day 
— not  a  hero  or  a  great  man. 

PC:  Is  Wordsworth’s  style  in  any  way 
similar  to  that  of  Milton? 

Pupil:  The  poem  written  by  Wordsworth 
brought  a  new  epoch  into  poetry  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  was  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  there  had  been  be¬ 
fore  because  he  brought  out  the  happiness 
and  changed  the  sad  type  of  poetry  entirely. 

Pupil:  I  think  Wordsworth’s  poems  were 
something  after  the  manner  of  Poe  because 
of  their  close  dealing  with  nature. 

Pupil:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  similar¬ 
ity  between  Milton  and  Wordsworth,  be¬ 
cause  Milton  belonged  to  the  Puritan  age. 
Milton  avoided  nature.  Wordsworth  loved 
to  write  about  nature  and  always  was  seen 
out  in  the  open. 

Pupil:  Milton  wrote  a  few  points  and 
enlarged  upon  them,  but  Wordsworth  wrote 
just  as  his  fancy  dictated. 

PC:  Why  would  you  rather  read  a  poem 
written  by  Wordsworth  than  by  Milton? 

Pupil:  Because  Wordsworth  used  simple 
words  and  Milton  used  hard  ones.  It  is 
easier  to  read. 

Pupil:  Throughout  Milton’s  works  you 
come  across  mythological  people  you  do  not 
understand. 

Pupil:  Milton’s  works  are  full  of  Latin 
quotations  while  Wordsworth’s  are  not. 

Pupil:  Wordsworth’s  works  are  always 
written  about  subjects  that  are  of  interest  to 
everyone,  child  and  adult,  while  Milton, 
because  he  lived  in  the  Puritan  age,  wrote 
things  which  are  not  of  interest  to  a  small 
child,  because  they  are  written  in  a  way  in 
which  the  poems  were  at  that  time  and  that 
is  why  Wordsworth  is  more  Interesting  to 
us. 


PC:  Was  he  affected  after  the  French 
Revolution  ? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  was  affected  by  the 
French  Revolution.  He  wanted  to  help  the 
people  in  any  way  he  could.  He  was  their 
ardent  supporter. 

PC:  What  did  he  believe  was  the  first  law 
of  poetry? 

Pupil:  Truthfulness. 

PC:  What  did  Wordsworth  say  was  the 
true  purpose  of  his  poetry  ? 

Pupil:  To  aid  the  afflicted  by  bringing 
sunshine  and  happiness  to  them  and  make 
others  happy  by  reading,  and  finally  for 
others  to  see  that,  feel  the  inspiration,  ap¬ 
preciate  things,  and  live  more  virtuously. 

PC:  Are  all  of  Wordsworth’s  works 
identical? 

Pupil:  No,  his  poems  are  not  the  same 
because  each  poem  depicts  what  his  ideas 
are.  In  one  poem  we  are  given  his  opinion 
on  the  brotherhood  of  man,  another  of  his 
ideas  of  nature. 

PC:  Anything  else? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth’s  poems  were  most  of 
them  on  the  same  line,  but  he  was  greatly 
interested  in  nature  and  was  best  writing 
about  nature. 

Pupil:  The  chief  characteristics  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  works  are  imagination  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Although  he  did  live  out  of  doors  a 
great  deal  and  enjoyed  the  scenery  of  the 
Lake  district,  he  often  times  would  go  and 
enjoy  the  solitude  of  nature  and  that  was 
what  he  wrote  on. 

PC:  The  book  I  read  said  that  Words¬ 
worth  was  highly  imaginative  in  practically 
all  of  his  writings. 

What  was  Wordsworth’s  chief  aim  in  life? 

Pupil:  I  think  Wordsworth’s  chief  aim  in 
life  can  be  shown  by  the  quotation  that  he 
always  thought  of  and  kept  before  him  when¬ 
ever  he  was  writing  his  poems.  This  quo¬ 
tation  was  “Plain  living  and  high  thinking.” 
This,  I  think,  is  the  most  expressive  quota¬ 
tion  that  can  be  found  to  fit  Wordsworth. 

PC:  Wordsworth’s  chief  aim  in  life  was 
similar  to  that  of  Milton  because  he  wanted 
to  write  a  great  masterpiece  that  would  last 
forever,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  this  task 
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because  he  wrote  only  in  spasms.  One  time 
he  would  be  a  great  writer  and  at  other  times 
not.  So  we  have  just  parts  of  his  master¬ 
pieces  that  are  really  great  reading. 

PC:  Describe  Wordsworth’s  ideal  man. 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  believed  that  the  ideal 
man  is  the  man  who  takes  life  as  it  comes  and 
does  everyday  things  properly. 

PC:  The  ideal  man  was  the  man  he  met  in 
everyday  life.  What  man  aided  Wordsworth 
in  his  best  works  and  how.? 

Pupil:  Coleridge  was  a  great  aid  to  Words¬ 
worth. 

Pupil:  He  took  Coleridge’s  Ancient  Mar¬ 
iner  and  put  it  into  his  work. 

PC:  Did  Wordsworth  ever  write  on  the 
dark  side  of  life — and  why? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  did  not  write  about  the 
sad  side  of  life  because  he  thought  there  were 
many  people  writing  tragedies — Shake¬ 
speare,  Milton — so  he  thought  it  was  up  to 
him  to  relieve  the  style  of  writing  and  bring 
to  the  people  enjoyment  and  revive  hap¬ 
piness  in  them. 

PC:  Which  of  the  poems  which  you  read 
today  did  you  like  best — and  why? 

PupP  •  I  liked  “The  Daffodils”  because  the 
daffodil  is  a  common  flower,  yet  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  poem  you  feel  it  is  something  unusual, 
something  to  respect,  and  something  that 
made  him  happy. 

PC:  In  the  first  line  of  his  poem,  “The 
Daffodils,”  what  character  of  the  author’s 
is  displayed  ? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  solitary  walks  and  wandering 
around,  and  in  the  first  line  of  “The  Daffo¬ 
dils,”  he  says  he  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud, 
and  that  brings  out  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
solitary  man. 

PC:  “I  wandered  lonely  as  a  cloud”  con¬ 
tains  simple  words,  but  a  common,  ordinary 
man  would  never  think  of  saying  it  that  way. 

Please  turn  in  your  books  to  “The  Daffo¬ 
dils”  and  S.  read  it  to  the  class. 

(Poem  read) 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  poem.  Learn  at 
least  two  stanzas  for  tomorrow. 

Turn  to  “London,”  page  290.  When 
Wordsworth  wrote  this  poem  he  was  stand¬ 


ing  upon  Westminster  Bridge  and  looking 
upon  the  city. 

(Poem  read) 

In  contrast  to  this  poem,  Wordsworth 
wrote  the  poem  just  below,  “Milton,  or  The 
Same.” 

(Poem  read) 

Read  “She  was  a  Phantom  of  Delight,” 
page  189. 

Can  you  tell  me  in  whose  honor  Words¬ 
worth  wrote  this  poem  ? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  wrote  this  poem  in 
honor  of  his  wife.  His  wife  was  a  great 
friend  of  his  throughout  his  whole  life. 

PC:  Read  first  paragraph. 

What  lines  do  you  like  in  this  poem? 

Pupil:  I  like  the  last  four  lines  best. 
They  contain  so  many  thoughts  and  yet  they 
are  all  dealing  with  the  same  person. 

PC:  I  do  not  think  in  the  whole  poem 
there  is  a  word  anyone  can’t  understand. 

Read  “The  World  Is  Too  Much  with  Us.” 

Does  Wordsworth  rank  as  a  great  poet 
because  of  the  length  of  his  poems  or  does 
he  excel  in  the  short  sonnets? 

Pupil:  Wordsworth  does  not  write  poems 
of  great  length.  He  writes  short  poems. 
They  have  the  same  meaning,  I  think,  that 
could  be  expressed  in  a  long  poem. 

Pupil:  His  sonnets  are  considered  the  best 
ever  written  by  an  English  poet  so  I  think 
Wordsworth  is  generally  classed  because  of 
his  short  poems. 

Pupil:  He  is  classed  as  the  fourth  great 
English  poet.  The  first,  Shakespeare;  sec¬ 
ond,  Milton;  third,  Chaucer;  fourth,  Words¬ 
worth.  Shakespeare  and  the  others  have 
written  longer  pieces,  while  Wordsworth 
writes  short  pieces. 

PC:  Of  course,  Wordsworth  wrote  long 
pieces,  but  people  did  not  like  them.  They 
could  read  lines  and  lines  and  not  understand 
anything  at  all,  but  every  once  in  a  while 
would  come  to  a  word,  phrase,  or  clause  that 
would  appeal  to  them. 

Page  255.  This  shows  very  strongly 
Wordsworth’s  love  of  nature.  Read  “My 
Heart  Leaps  Up  When  I  Behold.”  Read 
“The  Reaper.” 

PC:  As  far  as  you  have  read  you  can  see 
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how  easy  it  is  to  read  Wordsworth’s 
verses  because  they  are  written  in  sing-song 
style. 

Read  last  two  stanzas. 

Page  239.  Read  “To  the  Skylark.” 

If  you  would  hear  a  bird  singing,  you 
would  never  think  of  it.  But  the  way  he 
tells  it,  you  keep  thinking  about  it,  and  you 
get  a  better  idea  of  nature. 

Page  252.  Which  poem  do  you  like  better 
— the  Burns  poem  “Highland  Mary”  or 
this  poem  by  Wordsworth,  “To  the  High¬ 
land  Girl  of  Inversneyde”  f 

Pupil:  I  like  Burns’s  poem  better  because 
he  has  a  more  simple  way  of  writing  the 
poem. 

Pupil:  In  one  Instance  I  like  Burns’s 
“Highland  Mary”  better  because  he  brings 


to  us  more  that  he  is  truly  sorry  for  the  death 
of  Highland  Mary. 

Pupil:  “Highland  Mary”  is  more  realistic 
because  it  is  based  on  an  actual  incident; 
Highland  Mary  was  a  sweetheart  of  Robert 
Burns. 

Pupil:  Perhaps  the  Burns  poem  is  better, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  read  because  of  its  strange 
dialect. 

Pupil:  I  think  “Highland  Mary”  is  much 
more  entertaining  than  this  poem.  Words¬ 
worth  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
girl  and  he  was  only  comparing  her  with 
natural  surroundings.  This  poem  is  really 
of  the  scenery. 

PC:  Turn  to  page  198.  (Bell) 

For  tomorrow,  two  poets,  Byron  and 
Shelley. 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  CLASSICS 

Elsie  M.  Flint 

[Miss  Flint  has  been  studying  this  subject  for  some  years.  It  touches  every  high  school.  Miss 
Flint  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  city  high  school,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.] 


WHEN  boys  and  girls  went  to  high 
school  twenty-five  years  ago  they 
went  because  they  intended  to  go 
to  college,  because  they  intended  to  enter 
one  of  the  professions — law,  medicine,  the 
ministry,  or  teaching.  They  were  there  be¬ 
cause  they  wanted  to  be,  because  their 
ambitions  demanded  that  they  get  a  high- 
school  education — the  few  exceptions  being 
youths  whose  parents  were  ambitious. 

No  state  law  and  no  social  pressure  oper¬ 
ated,  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago,  to  send 
all  boys  and  girls  to  high  school. 

The  high  school  was  then  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  “professions.”  It  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  French  and  German,  algebra 
and  geometry,  a  little  science,  a  little  history 
(ancient,  of  course),  and  a  little  English. 
All  pupils  took  the  same  course — for  were 
they  not  preparing  for  the  same  objectives? 
The  few  pupils  unable  to  do  the  work 
dropped  out,  having  been  branded  by  the 


school  as  poor  scholars  unfit  to  enter  the 
professions. 

While  there  were  no  intelligence  tests  in 
those  days,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  success¬ 
ful  high-school  students  possessed  superior 
mental  traits. 

In  ig26  state  laws  compel  all  boys  and  girls 
to  go  to  school  until  they  are  fourteen, 
generally  until  they  are  sixteen. 

The  result  is  that  high  schools  must  ac¬ 
commodate  all  types  of  youth  and  all  levels 
of  intelligence. 

The  classical  high  school,  or  the  classical 
course,  has  not  changed.  It  presents  the 
same  courses,  in  much  the  same  way  it 
always  has  presented  them.  New  schools, 
the  technical  or  scientific,  the  commercial, 
the  “general,”  the  agricultural,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  schools  have  sprung  up  to  satisfy 
the  new  needs.  These  cater  not  only  to  the 
average  intelligences  but  also  to  the  special 
traits  and  aptitudes  of  students  unfitted  to 
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academic  work,  and  to  boys  and  girls  of 
high  intelligence  with  a  practical  turn  of 
mind. 

For  some  years  after  the  passing  of  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  laws  for  pupils  of  high- 
school  age,  boys  and  girls  in  large  numbers 
flocked  into  the  classical  high  school,  or 
classical  course.  It  was  better  established; 
generally  it  had  better  teachers.  The 
situation  may  be  compared  to  immigrants 
swarming  into  New  York  or  Massachusetts. 
They  did  not  look  for  the  course  best  suited 
to  their  needs;  all  courses  looked  alike  to 
them.  Of  course  there  was  no  room  for 
many  of  them.  In  less  than  a  year  fully 
half  of  them  had  either  left  or  become  most 
undesirable  citizens.  They  could  not  “do 
Latin”  even  when  they  tried;  they  knew 
they  would  never  use  it;  and  they  hated  the 
school  and  the  teacher  who  made  them  take 
it — like  castor  oil. 

There  was  just  one  thing  for  the  teachers 
to  do  under  such  circumstances.  Since  they 
must  of  course  teach  Latin  and  the  binomial 
theorem  to  their  students  who  would  go  on 
to  college,  they  must  get  rid  of  the  disturb¬ 
ing  element  which  could  not,  or  as  they  often 
thought  “would  not,”  do  Latin  and  algebra. 
Resort  was  had  to  the  time-honored  custom 
of  “flunking-out,”  as  fast  as  they  could,  all 
undesirables.  When  these  undesirables  got 
tired  of  flunking,  and  incidentally  got  old 
enough  to  leave,  they  left  to  go  to  work  or  to 
enter  one  of  the  other  high  schools. 

The  school  was  right.  The  system  was 
wrong.  Since  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
classical  course  was  to  prepare  for  college 
and  the  professions,  it  had  no  right  to  keep 
pupils  unfitted  for  that  end — although  that  was 
before  colleges  began  to  “limit  enrollment.” 

The  system  was  wrong.  Pupils  unable  to 
do  classical  work,  or  uninterested,  should 
never  have  entered  a  classical  school. 

Ten  years  ago  we  could  not  tell  what 


students  were  adapted  to  classical  work, 
except  in  cases  where  they  had  shown  ability 
by  superior  scholarship  in  elementary  school. 
Today  we  can  prophesy,  with  a  reliability 
as  high  as  8o  per  cent,  ability  or  non¬ 
ability  to  succeed  with  “academic”  work. 

While  it  has  been  noted  that  many  of  the 
most  superior  pupils  are  found  in  other 
schools,  practically  all  those  who  succeed 
in  the  classical  course  are  above  normal  in 
mental  ability. 

Figures  show  an  average  superiority  of 
over  a  year  in  mental  age  upon  entrance, 
even  though  nearly  half  the  freshman  class 
have  1.  Q.’s  below  no. 

In  one  school,^  at  the  end  of  the  first  ten 
weeks,  five  out  of  six  freshmen  having  1.  Q.’s 
below  90  had  been  eliminated.  Twenty- 
one  of  sixty-nine  having  1.  Q.’s  below  no 
had  failed  in  at  least  half  their  work,  and  only 
one  of  these  pupils  had  made  A’s  and  B’s. 
On  the  other  hand  of  thirty-six  pupils  with 
1.  Q.’s  above  120,  eighteen  had  made  all  A’s 
and  B’s  and  none  of  them  had  failed. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  a  pupil  having  an 
1.  Q.  below  no  has  little  chance  of  doing 
well  in  a  classical  course.  He  may^  of 
course,  and  if  his  past  records  are  good,  he 
should  not  be  advised  too  strongly  against 
trying,  but  should  be  watched  carefully. 

Advice  to  pupils  when  they  select  their 
courses  will  eliminate  as  it  has  eliminated, 
many  failures.  It  will  reinstate  the  classical 
school  as  a  specialized  course  adapted  to 
students  of  high  intelligence  who  have  also 
mental  traits  insuring  good  scholarship  and 
interest  in  learning  for  learning’s  sake.  It 
will  save  and  make  good  citizens  of  those 
other  pupils,  some  of  them  of  higher  intelli¬ 
gence,  who  are  unfitted  to  be  lawyers  or 
ministers  but  who  would  make  excellent 
business  men  or  engineers. 

•Figures  quoted  here  are  for  The  Classical  High  School,  Providence, 
R.  I.  1921-22. 


The  control  of  educational  processes  is  very  low.  Our  boasted  knowledge  is  mostly 
traditional  Ignorance  masquerading. 

— S.  A.  Courtis,  Journal  of  Ed.  Research,  June,  1926,  page  40. 


CLASS  SIZE  IN  UNIVERSITIES 

Earl  Hudelson 

[The  British  Admiralty  after  cruising  up  and  down  the  Thames  in  a  barge  equipped  with  John 
Ericsson’s  screw  propeller  declined  to  supplant  paddle  wheels  with  it  on  the  ground  that  large  vessels 
screw-driven  could  not  be  steered.  The  American  naval  board  refused  to  allow  the  Monitor’s 
guns  to  be  loaded  with  Ericsson’s  specified  charge.  “It  is  too  great.’’  Afterwards  twice  the  charge 
was  regularly  used.  The  Pratt  Institute  high-school  building  was  constructed  with  classrooms 
holding  only  twenty-four  seats.  “Experience  has  always  shown  that  a  larger  class  cannot  be  properly 
taught.”  Oh,  these  measurers!  With  statistics  and  graphs  they  are  uprooting  all  that  we 
hold  dear.  Along  comes  Professor  Hudelson,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  We  wouldn’t 
mind  so  much  a  Foundation  agent  or  a  surveyor  from  the  School  of  Finance.  But  Hudelson  is  one 


of  ours — he  fills  the  chair  of  Education.  Even  he 
declarations.] 

^  -ra-^HE  greatest  single  determinant  of 

I  educational  expense  is  the  cost  of  in- 
struction.  This  is  true  even  in  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  is  still  more  true  in  second¬ 
ary  education,  while  at  the  university  level 
the  relation  between  class  size  and  edu¬ 
cational  cost  approaches  a  reciprocal  rela¬ 
tion.  The  major  factors  involved  in  in¬ 
structional  costs  are  salary  schedule  and 
teaching  load.  Teaching  load  includes  hours 
of  teaching  and  number  of  students.  As 
these  factors  are  ordinarily  administered 
to-day,  class  size  is  the  greatest  single  de¬ 
terminant  of  educational  cost.  Increasing 
the  size  of  classes,  then,  offers  such  an  obvious 
and  tempting  means  of  lowering  the  cost  of 
education  that  the  whole  question  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  class  size  to  educational  economy  or 
efficiency  warrants  a  wide  but  thorough  and 
impartial  investigation. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  question 
of  class  size  at  the  university  level  should 
be  seriously  considered.  At  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  for  example,  approximately 
eighty-five '^er  cent,  of  the  teaching  in  the 
arts  college  is  being  done  in  junior-college 
courses.  This  means  that  less  than  one 
fift^of  the  resources  of  this  college  are  avail¬ 
able  for  instruction  at  a  distinctly  university 
level  or  at  a  graduate  level.  The  facilities 
of  the  physical  plant  and  the  energy  of  the 
faculty  are  being  usurped  by  students  before 


pplies  the  measuring  stick  to  one  of  our  cherished 

they  reach  the  senior  college  level.  As  long 
as  the  unprecedented  number  of  freshmen 
who  surge  over  university  campuses  each 
fall  continue  to  be  assigned  to  classes  of 
thirty  or  less  there  seems  to  be  no  relief  from 
this  condition.  The  faculty  is  beginning  to 
wonder  if  larger  classes  offer  a  solution. 

A  number  of  studies  of  more  or  less  signi¬ 
ficance  on  one  or  another  phase  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  class  size  have  been  made  during  the 
last  thirty  years.  Most  of  these  studies 
employed  the  best  investigative  techniques 
available  at  the  time.  They  range  all  the 
way  from  the  mere  comparison  of  teachers^ 
subjective  marks  through  improvised  local 
achievement  tests  up  to  standardized  out¬ 
come  tests  administered  to  carefully  paired 
pupils  in  small  and  large  classes  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions.  They  also  range  from 
a  few  pupils  up  to  Stevenson’s  recent  investi¬ 
gations  in  the  school  systems  of  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Akron,  and  Toledo. 

All  but  five  of  the  studies  on  class  size 
have  been  confined  to  the  elementary  school 
and  of  these  five,  only  two  have  been  related 
to  education  on  the  university  level.  The 
Universities  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota 
seem  thus  far  to  be  the  only  ones  audacious 
enough  to  raise  the  question  of  class  size, 
and  at  Michigan  the  investigation  seems  to 
have  spent  its  force  on  a  single  experiment  in 
a  single  course.  Whatever  curiosity  may 
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have  germinated  in  other  universities  was 
probably  nipped  in  the  bud  by  such  re¬ 
actions  as  I  had  from  the  head  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  an  eastern  university.  “I  should 
say  not!’*  he  replied.  “It  has  taken  me 
twenty  years  to  get  classes  in  my  department 
down  to  the  right  size.  Do  you  suppose  I 
am  going  to  allow  all  of  my  work  to  be 
undone?”  I  wrote  to  an  administrator  in 
another  institution,  asking  him  to  send  me 
the  names  of  any  of  his  instructors  who  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  large  classes.  I 
explained  that  I  wanted  to  ask  them  whether 
they  had  found  any  particular  techniques  of 
teaching  especially  adapted  to  large  classes. 
He  replied,  “Fortunately  I  have  no  such 
teachers;  but  if  I  had  you  would  not  need  to 
bother  to  write  to  them.  I  can  answer  your 
question.  Large  classes  will  not  work.” 
When  I  asked  a  professor  in  another  middle- 
west  university  whether  they  had  ever  seri¬ 
ously  considered  the  possibility  of  larger 
classes,  he  replied,  “No,  we  don’t  have  the 
courage!” 

At  the  University  of  Minnesota  the  inves¬ 
tigations  on  class  size,  planned  to  continue 
indefinitely  and  already  in  their  second  year, 
were  instituted  under  particularly  favorable 
auspices.  The  president,  two  years  ago, 
appointed  a  committee  on  university  re¬ 
search,  composed  of  the  deans  of  the  various 
colleges  and  a  few  other  faculty  members  in¬ 
terested  and  trained  in  research,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  was  to  investigate  whatever  it  might 
conceive  to  be  outstanding  educational  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  At 
least  three  instructors  had  already  carried  on 
independent  experiments  on  class  size  in  their 
courses  and  had  found  some  rather  discon¬ 
certing  indications.  These  isolated  studies 
and  Edmonson’s  report  of  his  experiment  at 
Michigan  had  come  to  the  attention  and 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  committee  on 
research.  It  decided  to  encourage  further 
investigations  along  this  line.  A  sub¬ 
committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  sug¬ 
gestive  experimental  techniques  for  attacking 
the  problem,  to  make  these  techniques  avail¬ 
able  to  any  instructor  who  might  be  inter¬ 
ested,  and  to  offer  its  technical  services  in 


the  administration  of  experiments  and  in  the 
interpretation  of  results. 

No  pressure  has  been  exerted  at  Minnesota 
to  induce  any  instructor  to  cooperate.  The 
members  of  the  sub-committee  on  class  size 
were  chosen  because  of  their  known  interest 
in  the  problem.  Though  their  private  opin¬ 
ions  differed  as  to  the  optimum  size  of 
classes,  all  were  eager  to  find  out  the  facts. 
The  temptation,  therefore,  was  to  go  gun¬ 
ning — to  take  the  offensive.  If  such  a  policy 
had  been  pursued  I  am  confident  that  I 
could  have  limited  this  paper  to  three  words 
— Nothing  to  report! 

The  sub-committee’s  conception  of  its 
functions  is  indicated  in  a  report  which  it 
made  to  the  general  committee  on  research 
over  a  year  ago: 

The  sub-committee  on  class  size  believes  that 
its  proper  duty  is  to  stand  ready  to  advise  and 
assist  in  the  technical  aspects  of  any  experiment 
which  an  instructor  may  wish  to  conduct.  It 
is  felt  particularly  that  the  sub-committee  may 
be  of  service  (i)  where  intelligence  tests  need  to 
be  selected  and  administered;  (2)  in  pairing  stu¬ 
dents;  (3)  where  instructors  desire  to  supplement 
their  regular  examinations  by  objective  tests;  and 
(4)  in  the  statistical  study  and  interpretation  of 
the  results  of  the  experiments. 

The  success  of  the  investigations  thus  far 
has  been  due,  in  my  opinion,  mainly  to  these 
two  facts:  (i)  that  the  sub-committee  was 
sired  by  a  representative  faculty  committee 
capable  of  seeing  both  the  administrative 
and  the  research  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
(2)  that  the  sub-committee  had  the  right 
conception  of  its  functions.  I  dwell  upon 
these  points  because  I  consider  them  more 
important  to  us  at  Minnesota  and  to  any 
other  university  that  may  wish  to  study  the 
problem,  than  any  facts  about  class  size 
that  we  have  yet  ascertained. 

Controlled  experiments  have  thus  far 
been  conducted  by  seven  instructors  in  six 
different  courses  in  three  different  colleges. 
In  the  arts  college  two  instructors  have  car¬ 
ried  on  separate  experiments  through  five 
successive  quarters  in  elementary  psychology. 
Both  plan  to  continue  the  experiment  indef- 
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initely.  Classes  in  each  experiment  contain 
thirty  and  sixty  students  carefully  paired  on 
the  bases  of  intelligence  and  past  scholarship 
records.  This  course  offers  a  rich  field  for 
controlled  experiments  because  of  the  res¬ 
ervoir  of  nearly  a  thousand  students  from 
which  carefully  paired  students  may  be 
drawn. 

In  the  college  of  law,  experiments  have 
been  conducted  in  the  courses  on  contracts 
and  criminal  law.  These  two  courses  were 
taught  by  different  instructors  but  included 
the  same  students.  The  instructors  are  now 
waiting  for  the  results  to  be  analyzed  and 
until  more  objective  tests  have  been  devised 
for  their  courses. 

In  the  college  of  education  experiments  on 
class  size  have  been  carried  on  for  five  quar¬ 
ters  in  educational  psychology  and  in  two 
other  required  teacher-training  courses  called 
“The  High  School”  and  “General  Methods 
of  High  School  Instruction.”  Each  has 
been  conducted  by  a  different  instructor,  or 
by  him  and  his  assistant.  The  relative  size 
of  classes  has  ranged  from  three  to  one  to 
seven  to  one. 

In  addition  to  those  of  the  above  experi¬ 
ments  which  are  being  continued,  an  experi¬ 
ment  is  being  planned  for  the  spring  quarter 
in  the  course  of  anatomy  in  the  college  of 
medicine,  and  the  feasibility  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  several  other  departments  is  not 
being  considered.  One  department,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  just  received  appropriations  for  a 
new  building.  It  has  approached  the  re¬ 
search  committee  for  help  in  determining  ex¬ 
perimentally  the  size  of  classrooms  and  labo¬ 
ratories  that  the  new  building  should  contain. 

The  question  constantly  recurs:  How  small 
is  a  small  class  and  how  large  is  a  large  one? 
The  sub-committee  has  taken  the  attitude 
that  the  difference  in  size  between  the  two 
classes  should  be  so  much  bigger  than  any 
other  variable  in  the  experiment  that  any 
differences  in  results  are  more  apt  to  be  due 
to  class  size  than  to  any  other  factor.  Any¬ 
thing  below  thirty  has  been  called  a  small 
class.  The  large  classes  have  ranged  from 
sixty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  with  the 
ratio  ranging  from  two  to  one  to  seven  to  one. 


The  only  stipulation  as  to  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  and  classroom  management  is  that 
the  same  procedure  shall  be  followed  in  both 
sections.  A  log  or  diary  of  his  procedure 
is  kept  by  each  instructor.  Unusually  fre¬ 
quent  and  thorough  tests  are  administered 
to  both  classes.  These  tests  are  usually  of 
the  objective  type  but  are  sometimes  sup¬ 
plemented  by  subjective  quizzes.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  in  one  section  is  paired  with  a  student  in 
the  other  section  on  the  basis  of  intelligence 
and,  in  some  experiments,  on  other  bases 
also.  This  method  of  pairing  insures  that 
the  two  groups  are  comparable,  both  as  to 
central  tendency  and  variability,  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  the  standards  of  selection  are  re¬ 
liable. 

In  most  of  the  courses  where  the  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  repeated,  the  same  teaching 
procedure  has  been  followed  each  term. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  stipulation.  One  in¬ 
structor  of  a  teacher-training  course  who  has 
conducted  the  experiment  through  five  suc¬ 
cessive  quarters,  has  used  a  distinctly  differ¬ 
ent  method  of  teaching  each  time.  Once  he 
employed  the  lecture  method  exclusively; 
next  time  he  used  only  the  question-and- 
answer  method;  next  he  confined  the  class 
work  to  topical  discussions;  next  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  content  of  the  course  into  problems; 
and,  finally,  he  had  his  class  observe  demon¬ 
stration  teaching  frequently  and  based  the 
recitation  work  wholly  upon  questions  which 
his  students  raised  as  a  result  of  their  ob¬ 
servations.^  The  hope  of  the  sub-committee 
on  class  size  is  to  have  the  problem  studied 
from  as  many  different  angles,  under  as 
many  typical  conditions,  by  as  many  teach¬ 
ers  and  teaching  methods,  in  as  many  col¬ 
leges,  departments,  and  courses,  and  with 
as  many  educational  aims  in  view  as  possible. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  results  of  such 
complex  experiments  is  a  slow  process.  It 
involves  such  questions  as  the  effect  of  pupil 
homogeneity  upon  class  size;  the  relation  of 
class  size  to  the  median  intelligence  level  of 
the  classes;  the  magnitude  of  difference  in 

iWholly  apart  from  the  effect  of  class  size,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  you  to  know  that  it  made  no  apparent  difference  which  of 
the  five  methods  of  teaching  the  instructor  used — on  the  same  tests 
and  examinations  the  median  scores  of  all  five  classes  were  practi¬ 
cally  identical. 
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size  between  the  two  sections;  the  nature  of 
the  course;  the  relative  showing  of  the  two 
groups  on  subjective  tests,  on  objective 
tests,  on  the  final  examination,  on  oral  reci¬ 
tations,  and  on  written  reports;  the  attitude 
of  the  students  toward  class  size;  the  physical 
and  emotional  effects  of  large  and  small 
classes  upon  the  teacher;  the  possibility  of 
instructional  or  clerical  assistance  in  large 
classes;  the  relation  of  teaching  methods  and 
class  organization  to  class  size;  and  the 
physical  and  other  practical  limitations  of 
class  size.  An  analysis  of  the  results  in  the 
light  of  these  and  other  considerations  is 
now  being  made  for  each  experiment  that  has 
been  completed.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
detailed  results  are  known. 

Certain  general  tendencies,  however,  seem 
to  be  emerging.  It  appears  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  size  of  classes  in  the  courses  thus 
far  investigated  has  little  or  no  effect  upon 
results  measured  in  terms  of  student  achieve¬ 
ment.  What  slight  differences  exist  seem 
to  be  favorable  to  the  large  classes,  and  the 
method  of  teaching  employed  does  not  seem 
to  affect  this  difference. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  important  edu¬ 
cational  outcomes  accruing,  or  at  least  ac- 
cruable,  only  from  small  classes  which  have 


not  been  detected  in  these  experiments  be¬ 
cause  no  one  knew  how  to  measure  them 
reliably.  All  that  can  be  claimed  is  that 
when  measured  in  terms  that  are  commonly 
employed  in  university  classes,  these  stu¬ 
dents  seemed  to  be  unaffected  by  class 
size. 

Neither  the  general  research  committee  at 
Minnesota  nor  the  sub-committee  on  class 
size  is  ready  to  propose  a  general  increase  in 
the  size  of  university  classes.  They  are  not 
ready  to  make  recommendations  either  way. 
They  hope,  instead,  that  experiments  will  be 
pursued  in  many  other  departments  under 
various  instructors  in  various  courses  under 
various  conditions  and  methods  of  teaching. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  other  universities 
will  find  it  feasible  to  study  the  problem  on 
their  campuses  so  that  results  at  Minnesota 
may  be  checked. 

If  further  investigations  confirm  the 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  evidence  that 
differences  in  efficiency  between  small  and 
large  classes  are  so  slight  under  present 
methods  of  instruction  and  classroom  man¬ 
agement,  the  question  arises:  Can  classroom 
technique  be  refined  or  modified  so  as  to 
produce  results  distinctly  favorable  to  larger 
university  classes? 


WHEN  THE  CONVENTION  IS  ONLY  HALF  DONE 

Carl  G.  Miller 

[Here  is  sound  sense  and  timely.  The  young  man  who  writes  it  teaches  journalism  in  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane.] 


Newspaper  publicity  for  an  edu¬ 
cational  convention,  which  is  certainly 
one  consideration  in  this  vast  subject 
of  “interpreting  the  schools  to  the  public,’* 
is  not  always  what  it  might  be.  Newspapers 
always  tell  the  people  what  is  the  next  con¬ 
vention  city  and  who  is  the  next  president  of 
the  association.  They  do  this  for  every  kind 
of  convention.  Business  men  are  always 
interested  to  know  that  next  year  a  large 
number  of  out-of-town  customers  will  be 


in  their  city,  and  the  public  at  large  has  a 
certain  amount  of  curiosity  over  who  is  the 
person  honored  as  president,  nominal  as 
this  office  so  many  times  is.  But  it  is  not 
fair  to  class  an  educational  convention  with 
other  conventions  in  this  matter  of  publicity 
because  education  is  so  much  the  affair  of  the 
public;  much  more  so  than  lumbering,  lodge 
work,  medicine,  and  all  the  other  kinds 
of  occupations  and  organizations  the  protag¬ 
onists  of  which  are  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
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bling  annually  for  a  mutual  discussion  of 
problems.  Besides  the  next  convention  place 
and  the  new  president,  the  people  ought  to 
get  out  of  an  educational  convention  a  good 
deal  of  the  latest  in  educational  thought, 
and  the  newspaper  as  an  accurate  reflector  of 
the  life  of  the  city  and  champion  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  public,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to 
shoulder  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility 
for  putting  this  over. 

A  few  good  newspapers  attempt  to  assume 
this  obligation  and  keep  a  couple  of  reporters 
on  the  job  all  the  time  with  orders  to  “cover 
that  convention.”  Well,  these  reporters,  if 
they  are  thoroughly  educated,  sympathetic 
with  education,  mature,  and  intelligent,  may 
do  their  work  well.  The  job  has  been  done 
well.  But  how  many  times  are  they  not 
just  young  men,  without  even  a  college 
education,  to  whom  a  murder  is  the  best 
story  to  pick  up  and  to  whom  education,  its 
terms,  and  its  latest  tendencies  are  simply 
Hebrew,  which  they  say  is  harder  to  learn 
than  Greek.  They  do  not  understand  what 
is  significant  and  what  is  not.  Consequently 
when  their  “stuff”  appears  in  print,  educa¬ 
tors  find  some  very  absurd  ideas  and  events 
“played  up.”  Headlines  and  bold  face  type 
so  thoroughly  emphasize  trivialities  and  side- 
issues  that  the  real  ideas  are  scarcely  to  be 
found. 

Without  mentioning  downright  inaccuracy 
and  sometimes  “faking,”  another  weakness 
with  education  convention  reporters  is  their 
failure  to  realize  the  news  value  of  creative 
ideas  as  well  as  that  of  mere  happenings. 
This  thought  comes  direct  from  Glenn  Frank 
and  his  remarks  at  the  N.E.A.  Indianapolis 
convention.  Certainly  an  understanding 
and  discerning  reporter  could  find  some  real 
sensations  in  ideas  at  an  education  conven¬ 
tion  if  he  were  alert.  But,  as  with  all  news, 
this  reporter,  to  discover  the  new,  must  know 
what  is  old;  and  now  we  are  back  again  to 
his  education  and  general  culture,  which  are 
none  too  plentiful  in  the  “newspaper  game.” 

The  other  reason  why  newspapers  do  not 
do  a  good  job  in  reporting  a  convention  of 
this  kind  is  that  it  really  takes  more  than 
several  men  to  do  the  work;  it  takes  more 


than  the  newspaper  can  afford  to  send  out  to 
do  a  job  satisfactory  to  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  the  editors  and  the  educators.  The 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  too  many  meetings 
going  on  at  the  same  time  for  a  few  reporters 
to  keep  thoroughly  “covered.”  Herein  lies 
the  physical  problem. 

The  newspaper’s  responsibility  fixed  and 
two  of  its  difficulties  outlined,  the  question  is: 
“What  can  be  done  about  it  ?”  Our  answer  is : 
“Greater  cooperation  between  the  educators 
and  the  newspapers.”  How  this  may  be 
effected  it  is  our  purpose  to  suggest. 

First  of  all,  cooperation  is  the  key  word. 
It  does  not  include  dictation  from  the  party 
of  the  first  part  nor  from  the  party  of  the 
second  part.  It  may  possibly  admit  of 
domination,  but  this  role  should  be  most 
carefully  played.  The  word  “cooperation,” 
as  we  would  have  it  interpreted  here,  implies 
that  each  operator  (We  took  this  noun  out  of 
“cooperation”)  has  his  own  duty  to  perform 
and  must  be  permitted  to  do  it  in  the  way  he 
sees  fit.  In  other  words,  don’t  try  to  tell 
the  newspapers  what  to  print,  how  to  print 
it,  when  to  print  it,  or  why  or  where.  Let 
them  decide  for  themselves  and  in  their  own 
way  what  is  strictly  their  business.  The 
role  of  the  educator  is  merely  to  assist  them 
in  getting  access  to  all  the  material  from  the 
convention  that  is  available.  In  providing 
this  it  is  possible  that  Pope’s  famous  truism 

Men  should  be  taught  as  if  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  unknown  proposed  as  things  forgot. 

may  be  put  to  good  use.  But  one  should  be 
exceedingly  sly  about  it.  Between  the  two 
parties  cooperating  there  should  be  the  im¬ 
portant  bond  of  public  service. 

For  main  addresses  of  the  convention  it 
should  be  possible  to  require  from  each 
speaker  as  part  of  his  contract  a  half  dozen 
copies  of  a  250-500  word  condensation  of  his 
speech  made  by  himself.  This  should  be 
an  accurate  report  of  what  the  speaker 
actually  said,  of  course,  and  not  a  report  of 
what  he  thought  he  would  say  and  didn’t. 
If  a  speaker  radically  changes  his  planned 
address,  as  he  certainly  has  a  right  to  do  be- 
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cause  of  unexpected  circumstances  sur¬ 
rounding  its  delivery,  he  should  be  expected 
to  revise  his  resume,  with  possibly  the  aid  of 
a  stenographer  furnished  by  the  association. 
His  resume  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  director  of  publicity,  a  new  officer 
necessary  for  the  successful  execution  of  this 
work,  who  should  be  responsible  for  present¬ 
ing  a  copy  to  each  publication  reporting  the 
event.  When  he  should  release  it  must  be 
left  to  his  judgment,  which,  by  the  way, 
must  be  governed  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  how  newspapers  are  put  out.  Some¬ 
times  it  can  be  released  beforehand  so  the 
newspaper  may  even  set  it  to  type  before 
delivery.  The  safest  plan  probably  is  to 
wait  until  the  speech  is  made,  and  to  check  it 
for  accuracy  before  release. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  the  speaker 
who  never  writes  out  his  speech  in  advance 
and  who  is  such  a  scholar  and  oratorical 
genius  that  he  never  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
going  to  say  until  he  is  before  his  eager  and 
expectant  audience.  One  feels  like  saying 
here,  by  the  way,  that  although  such  men 
are  to  be  met  with  in  the  United  States, 
Daniel  Webster  was  not  one  of  them.  This 
genius  actually  prepared  his  speeches  in 
advance.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  also,  not 
only  did  this  but  took  the  pains  to  provide 
the  Associated  Press  in  advance  with  the 
amount  of  material  it  wanted  on  the  address. 
But  however  great  may  be  the  wisdom  of 
insuring  one’s  self  by  providing  advance 
copies  that  the  newspapers  will  report  one’s 
speech  accurately,  these  exceptional  men 
exist.  They  are  frequently  the  people  who 
do  the  most  damning  of  newspapers,  too. 
If  they  will  not  provide  a  summary  of  their 
speeches,  the  publicity  director  will  have 
to  take  care  of  their  output  as  it  is  delivered 
or  see  that  the  work  is  carefully  done. 


Round-table  discussions  are  not  considered 
as  important  as  the  main  sessions,  yet  these 
events  should  be  accurately  reported.  Each 
group  should  provide  a  secretary  or  reporter 
to  write  out  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting 
or  immediately  afterward  a  resume  of  all 
talks  and  discussions  that  took  place  and  a 
report  of  what  business  was  transacted. 
From  fifty  to  a  hundred  words  apiece  will  be 
enough  for  most  of  the  talks.  This  report 
should  be  immediately  typewritten  for  extra 
copies  and  all  turned  over  to  the  publicity 
director,  who  again  is  to  dole  them  out  to 
press  representatives. 

Extra  copies  for  the  press  must  be  made 
of  all  reports,  especially  such  as  come  from 
the  committee  on  resolutions,  and  turned 
over  to  the  publicity  director  for  disposal. 
Outside  of  these  three  main  suggestions  for 
providing  material  for  the  press,  little  can 
be  done.  Special  demonstrations  and  other 
special  features  of  the  convention  must  be 
left  for  the  press  representatives  on  the  job 
or  the  publicity  director,  who  must  carry  the 
responsibility  for  the  entire  work.  He 
probably  should  have  an  office  and  a  couple 
of  stenographers  on  duty  at  all  times  during 
the  convention;  also  telephone  and  messenger 
service  at  his  disposal.  This  same  room 
should  be  open  for  use  by  the  newspaper 
reporters. 

With  all  this  cooperation  with  the  press 
done,  there  is  nothing  more  but  “watchful 
waiting.”  Educators  interested  can  only  sit 
back  and  note  what  the  newspapers  will 
choose  to  do.  If  one  third  of  the  material 
offered  gets  into  print,  we  think  they  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  Of  course,  it  might  also  be 
considered  desirable  to  have  the  association 
use  this  material  for  a  careful  printed  record 
of  the  convention  proceedings  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  free  to  members  of  the  association. 


Pupil  Rather  Than  Teacher. — ‘“In  the  future,’  as  Rusk  says,  ‘we  shall  .  .  .  have  to 

talk  less  of  the  teaching  process  and  more  of  the  learning  process,  and  for  guidance  in  method 
we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  the  psychology  of  learning  instead  of  on  formal  types  and  the 
logical  analyses  of  knowledge.’” 

— B.  R.  Buckingham,  Research  for  Teachers 
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CCHCK^L’S  took  up!”  Old  friendships  renewed.  The 
^  New  York  Sun  has  long  been  a  convert  to  the  belief 
in  school  cheer.  See  editorial,  “Teaching  the  Newspapers ” 


T^ECKMHER  is  the  month  for  giving!;.  Beware  the 
getting  spirit.  One  of  Lillian  Wiggins’  (lary- 
School  (lirls,  Chicago,  with  presents  to  be  given  to  the 
children’s  hospital.  See  editorial,  “Christmas  Cheer’’ 


"^[OTHING  for  themselves.  Everything  from  themselves. 

A  project  of  Ida  Mighall,  principal,  and  teachers  of  the 
John  Hay  School,  Chicago.  See  editorial,  “Christmas  Cheer” 


ristmas  Carol.”  Cherubs  of  the  Ogden 
inklin  Donecker,  principal.  See  editorial, 
Photo  by  International  News  Reel,  Chicago 


